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ingle Copies, 6 Cents, 


Graded Supplementary Reading Series 
|| Standard Primer 


interesting in matter and beautiful in mechanical make-up, they excel especially in their 


teaching features, Above all, the grading is as scrupulously considered as in any reg- THE CHARACTERISTICS 
ular series of readers. The following books are now ready : ; OF THIS BOOK ARE 


CLA 
(ee SIMPLICITY, METHOD, AND BEAUTY, 


SELECTED AND EpITED BY 


EDNA HENRY LEE TURPIN AND THE GREATEST OF 
127 Pages, Cloth. . . . . . . Price, 30 cents. THESE IS SIMPLICITY. 


_GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES Script Before Print 
For Advanced Second Reader Grades Careful Cradation 


SELECTED AND EDITED BY 


EDNA HENRY LEE TURPIN 


Life in Every Lesson 


207 Pages, Cloth. . .. . . . Price, 40 cents. 
: Illustrations in Black and Colors 
In Press 
ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES Good Print 
For Advanced Third Reader Grades 
SELECTED AND EDITED BY Substantial B inding 


EDNA HENRY LEE TURPIN 
vvvvy 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & COQO., Publishers CH RISTOPH ER SOWER COFMPANY 


44-60 East Twenty-third St, New York 


BOSTON AGENCY CHICAGO AGENCY Publishers of Bmumbaugh’s Standard Readers 
H. I, SMITH, Mgr. J. D. WILLIAMS, Mgr. 
120 Boylston St. 203 - 206 Michigan Ave. 


614 Arch Street, . . . . PHILADELPHIA 


William R. Jenkins’ 


FRENCH Divided Proverbs. An amusing and instructive M N A R 
Le Mariage de Gerard. By André Theuriet. ame, especially for teachers and students of the 
With explanatory notes in Knglish by Prof. nglieh, German, French and Spanish Janguages. = 
Ralph Emerson Bassett. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents, ode doce .50 TOO S AND BENCHES 
Les Aventures du Dernier neerage. Y | Mari la. By Pérez Galdos. With notes in : 
Chateaubriand. Kdited with notes and vocab Engiish by Louis rg Loiseaux, Instructor in We have been selling tools for 65 YEARS, and for 290 YEARS have made 
ulary by V. E. Frangois, A.M. 18mo, paper. $ .25 the Romance Languages in Columbia University. a special study of the Tool and Beuch requirements of schools. We issue an 
En Voyage. By T. M. Clark. Conversations in 12mo, paper, 75 cents, cloth .........4..++ 24+. $1.00 800-PAGE CATALOGUE of Tools, which we distribute upon reasonable terms. 
French and English, adapted to the use of tour- MISCELLANEOUS Mention Catalogue No. 1158. 
ists and cl.sses. 12mo, $.75 | the Complete Pocket Guide to Kurope, 
En Son Nom. By Edward Everett Hale. Trans. Edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman an . 
lated by Mary Prince Sauveur, with preface and Thomas L. Stedman. Revised edition for 104, HAMMACH ER, SCHLEMMER & Co. 
notes by Dr. L. Sauveur. 12mo, paper........ $ 60 now ready. 1 volume, full leather binding $1.26 Tools and Supplies NEW YORK CITY. Since 1848 


Any book sent prepaid for the price. Complete 
catalogue of all publications sent when requested. 


WILLIAM RB. JENKINS, Sixth Ave. and 48th St.. NEW YORK 


****t «There is an almost irresistible tendency to over-elaboration in every branch of study.” . . . “The study of 
grammar has been much complained of on the ground of over-elaboration.”"— Report Supt. of Schools, Boston, March, 1903. 

The Inductive Course in English by Dunton and Kelley, consisting of First Book in English, for 8rd and 4th grades ; 
Language Lessons for Grammar Grades, and English Grammar for Grammar Schools, meets this demand for simpli- 


SC) fication in Language and Grammar text-books for class use. ; 
THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


«What do we live for if it is not to make 
life less difficult to each other ?”’_¢voxce enor. 


TEACHER'S LIFE is full of trials, and there are constant 
annoyances which irritate, provoke, and worry a school teacher. 


In the schools where DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS are used these trials are reduced to a minimum, and the 


teacher’s lot is certainly a happy one. Let us prove it by sending you 
some samples, which we will do if you will send us 16c in stamps and 


tell us where you teach. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 
NOTES. 


Thirty-five miles cf roadway have been 
constructed within the World’s Fair 
grounds. 


Ninety thousand gallons of water will 
pour over the three cascades at the 
World’s Fair every minute. 


More than 200 kinds of rice are shown 
in Siam’s agricultural display at the 
World’s Fair. 


The biggest searchlight in the world 
will be seen at the World’s Fair. It was 
recently finished in an electric plant at 
Lowell, Mass. It weighs nearly four tons, 
is of 5,250,000 candle power, and projects 
a beam of light seven feet in diameter. 


The guides who will operate the push 
chair at the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion will be selected from the students of 
universities in the United States. Hun- 
dreds of applications have been made. 
Preference will be given to students 
working their way through college. 
Every successful applicant must weigh 
not less than 140 pounds, must not be less 
than five feet, seven and one-half inches 
tall, and his age must be between nine- 
teen and twenty-three years. 


POSTAL CHECKS, 


The rapid extension of the rural free- 
delivery service increases the demand 
that the government shall provide some 
easy, convenient, and safe method for the 
transmission of small sums of money 
through the mails, and I urge upon 
Congress the importance of passing some 
law which will insure to our people this 
advantage at an early a date as possible. 

As the rural free-delivery service has 
been extended the number of letters 
carrying small amounts of currency has 
greatly increased. At present there is no 
convenient method provided in the rural 
districts for making such remittances 
throngh the mails except in currency 
or postage stamps, and such currency 
and stamp remittances are a constant 
tempiation to those handling them. 


The present great interest in and care- 
ful study of the special education of 
backward, truant, and delinquent chil- 
dren has crystallized into a plan for a 


national conference on the _ subject. 
This conference is to be held at Portland, 
Me., June 13, and is to extend cver two 
and one-half days. 

The adaptation of the curriculum, the 
use of manual training, and the use of 
institutional care will all be discussed by 
workers of wide experience. Ample 
opportunity will be given for free dis- 
cussion of all phases of the subject by 
those interested. 

Information and literature concerning 
the meeting may be had from Franklin 
H. Nibecker, Glen Mills, Pa., who is 
chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments. 


Mistress (to domestic, dressed for the 
street)—“Why, Margaret, I didn’t know 
you were going out. I intended to go out 
myself, and I suppose you know that 
somebody must stay to see to the house.” 

Domestic—“Oh, that’s all right, marm. 
If I’m willing to risk it, I don’t see why 
you can’t.” 


Teachers Wanted 


For existing vacancies: Commercial 
branches in Western school; Benn 
Pitman Shorthand large school in 
the East. Register at once for Fall 
openings. Schools for sale should 
send us particulars. Schools want- 
ing teachers should write us. We 
will serve you well. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Wa. E. Drake, Manager. 


150 Fifth Avenue. 


INSHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 
29-A Beacon St., BOSTON, 


The renaissance of bicycling 
brings with it one of the 
finest mechanical devices © 
invented since the begin- 
ning of this industry. The 


GEAR 
CHAINLESS BICYCLE 


Enables the rider, by a slight pressure of foot on pedal, to change from high 
to low gear for hill climbing and difficult roads. 


Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. 


** Columbia 
** Tribune 


**Crawfo 


** Cleveland ”’ 


‘*Fay Juveniles ’’ 


Western Department, Chicago, III. 


** Crescent, 
** Monarch ”’ 


** Imperial ’’ 
**Crescent, Juveniles ”’ 


** Rambler 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue 
mailed on receipt of a two-cent siamp. 


Follow the Flag 


Ar’. intending to go to the meeting 
of the National Educational 
Association in St. Louis should ask 
about the rates and accommodations 
offered by the WABASH. 


The Wabash Railroad Company 


The Popular St. Louis Line 


THE ONLY LINE WITH TERMINALS AT THE MAIN EN- 
TRANCE TO THE WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS 


Through Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars run Daily from BOSTON to 


ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO 


Apply to 
H. B. McCLELLAN, G.E.JA., 
387 Broadway, N.Y. 
J. D. McBEATH, N. E.P.A., 


176 Washington St., Boston. 


C. S. CRANE, G.P.&T.A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“Wonderland 


1904” 


Published by the Northern Pacific, and sent by Chas. S. Fee, St. 
Paul, Minn., to any address for six cents — the postage — describes - 
the Hunting and Fishing in the Northwest ; shows what vast quan- 
tities of Lignite Coal, the poor man’s fuel, underlie western North 
Dakota and how rapidly and easily it is now mined; has a long 
chapter on Yellowstone Park and the reduced rates now in effect 


and the many improvements made by the Government ; 


recounts 


what others say of the N. P. R.’s Crack Train, the «* North Coast 
Limited ’’; tells about Irrigation in the Yellowstone and Yakima 
valleys, the two_largest irrigable valleys in the Northwest, and 
deals with some phases of the renowned exploration of Lewis and 


Clark across the continent 100 years ago. 


The book is descriptive, 


historical, wholesome, and good for pastime reading and for future. 


reference. 
and vacation. 


Suitable for office, library, school and class room, travel 


ONLY SIX. CENTS~—SEND FOR IT! 


When corresponding with advertisers, pl ease mention this journal. 


owe CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO, 


9 & 11 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


OPPORTUNITY 


Y () U A YOUNG MAN 


energetic, ‘of good address, and capable 
of presenting the merits of a line of 
School and College Text-Books, may 
hear of something of interest to him by 
addressing X. Y. Z., care Journal of Edu- 
cation, 29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Wanted for New England States. 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before placing eee orders. 
Trv us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


O 

R 

K 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


J 
Folders and Information on Request. 


B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308 Congress St., Boston. 
Phone Main 6460. 
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IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 


A TRIP TO THE 


FAR WEST 


Oregon Short ve Railroad 


will afford you all the comforts of home 
from SALT LAKE CITY, or OGDEN, 
through HUNTINGTON, ORE., 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, = San Francisco 


UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT, 
UNEQUALLED SPEED, 
UNRIVALLED COMFORT. 


OREGON + SHORT + LINE 


( Yellowstone National Park Line.) 
Write for beautiful souvenir book on the Park. 
D. BE. BURLEY, 
G. P. T. A., Salt Lake City, Utah, 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman or Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Eengeny. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 


Gen’! Pass, and Tkt, Agt, BOSTON, 
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Journal of Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly. . + $2.50 ayear. 


CLUB RATES. 


lubsof threeormore, . . . . 2.00 a year 
as renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 ae 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 « 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club ratea, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), $ 
Both papers to one eddress, . . . 


$100 a year 
$3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon Street, 10 E, 14th Street. 878 Wabash Ave, 


AN EKASTEK SONG. 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 


Arise, my heart, and sing thy Easter song! 
To the great anthems of returning bird, 
And sweetening bud, and green, ascending blade, 
Add thou thy word, 
Long was the winter and the waiting long; 
Heart, there were hours, indeed, thou wert afraid,— 
So long the Spring delayed. 


Shut in the Winter’s alabaster tomb, 

So white and still the sleeping Summer lay — 
That dead she seemed; 

And none might know how in her magic side 

Slept the young Spring, and moved, and smiled, and 
dreamed. 

Behold, she wakes again, and, open-eyed, 
Gazes in wonder, ’round the leafy room, 

At the young flowers. Upon this Easter Day 
Awaken, too, my heart, open thine eyes, 
And from thy seeming death thou, too, arise. 


Arise, my heart; yea, go thou forth and sing! 
‘orn Lhou thy voice to all this music sweet 
Ol crowding leat and busy, building wing, 

And falling showers; 

The murmur soft of little lives new-born, 

The armies of the grass, the million feet 
Of marching flowers. 


How sweetly biows the Resurrection horn 
Across the meadows, over the far hills! 
In the soul’s garden a new sweetness stirs, 
And the heart fills, 
And in and out the mind flow the soft airs. 
Arise my heart, and sing, this Easter morn; 
In the year’s resurrection do thy part,— 
Arise, my heart! 
—Success. 


WHAT THEY SAY 


SUPERINTENDENT Ww. ‘E. Harton, New Bedford 
Mass * Many primary teachers unfortunately think 
that they do not need to study as those of higher 
grades do, Nething is more detrimental to their 
success than to think this. 

SUPERINTENDENT R. SHRar, Kingston, N. Y.. 
. teacher can lead no further than she has traveled; 
she can point out no more than she has seen: she can 
inspire in no greater measure than she herself has 
been inspired; in short, to be successful, a teacher 
must Le broadly educated, thoroughly cultured. 


SUPERINTENDENT: E. S. Columbia, So. 
Curolina : No efficient teacher will ever receive in 
(his world a just compensation for her labors. Her 
“vices to The community cannot be reckoned in 
“ovurs and cents. No one can estimate the value of 
“cter and intelligence; morality and brains are 
priceless. Wor this reason, teachers should be well 
paid for their work. : 


SUPERINTENDENT McHenry Ruaoaps, Owensboro, 
Hy: The child is becoming more and more the 
“nite of influence. School forces are being operated 
more and more for his advantage. 'The formation 
” character, strong, honest, true; the giving of 
iat to powers of reason and judgment; the de- 
there perce 4 moral self, equipoised and reliant, 

oming to be the cardinal points in our 
educational philosophy. 


SOME EXPERIMENTS IN THE CO-ORDINA- 
TION OF MATHEMATICAL AND’ PHYS. 
ICAL TEACHING. 


BY W. E. FLETCHER, 
Liverpool Institute, England, 


| Mr. Fletcher was the most important member of 
the Mosely commission, and this is the best state- 
ment of the latest ideals in school mathematics that 
has been made. Around these ideals is being waged 
the most interesting, intellectual, educational con- 
test. | 

Efforts at reform of mathematical teaching in 
England have until ‘the last two years been sporadic 
and individual. In most schools any substantial 
change was impossible, or at Jeast was judged 
dangerous, because of our system of public examina- 
tions. The special evil is that we not only have ex- 
aminations for boys who ‘have nearly finished their 
school career,—-the matriculation of London or Vic- 
toria, the senior local examinations of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the senior examination of the joint 
board, but also examinations intended for younger 
boys (under sixteen),—the Junior Locals, and even 
examinations intended for children under fourteen. 
To many schools “examination swccesses”— often of 
the most worthiless kind—had come to be a necessity 
of life; the only test of their quality and their most 
effective advertisement. lence it is not only 
thought necessary to secure that by the time a boy 
has passed completely through a school he is fit to 
face a reasonable test, but all along, from year to 
year, his work must be conformed to the regulations 
of some outside examining body. The less mature a 
boy is, the less able is he to adjust himself to a 
change in the presentment of work; consequently, if 
a boy has to present say the first book of Huclid 
to an outside examiner it is necessary that he should 
stick very closely to his text, and to the particular 
type of question which his teacher knows that ex- 
aminer will ask. On the other hand, if he presents, 
at a later stage, the whole of Euclid, he is less 
likely to get into trouble through his teacher having 
worked on different lines from his examiner, both 
because tihe greater amount of work permits greater 
choice of method, and because being himself stronger 
and more mature he can more readily adapt himself 
to an unfamiliar style of question. So in algebra, if 
an elementary paper demands skill in manipulation 
of coefficients and indices, it is dangerous for a 
teacher to defer this and give attention to what he 
may think more profitable work; later on it does not 
matter, either method will embrace ‘tthe whole. 

In most schools, then, fear of examination failure 
prevented reform, and it was a difficult matter to 
persuade examining bodies that reform was neces- 
sary or even possible. Within the last two years this 
has been done. 

The regulations of examining bodies have been 
redrafted in sympathy with the views of reformers, 
and allow beside a godd deal more freedom to the 
individual school. It is not clear how the change 
will work; its opponents of course prophesy chaos 
and all manner of mischief, and as in any case I do 
not myself regard examinations as a satisfactory 
method of controlling education, I will at the risk of 
seeming egotistical confine myself to my own actual 
experience of what J have found possible and bene- 
ficial in my own school, where it chances that I haye 
been free to do tthe. best I could under the conditions 
with but little care as to examination results. I 
found myself in charge of a day school of some 500 
boys of all ages up to sixteen or seventeen. Owing 
to the regulations of the Science and Art depart- 
ment (now merged in the board of education) it was 
necessary that from the lower middle school (average 
age thirteen and one-half to fourteen) boys should 


take, beside French and English subjects, woodwork, 
freehand and geometrical drawing, chemistry and 
physics. Olasses were large (forty for theoretical, 
twenty-five for practical work) and the standard of 
work Jow, owing to the poor previous preparation of 
the bulk of the boys and the short time they stayed 
at school (two years only on the average). I found 
classes doing geometrical drawing with an art master 
(no mathematician), practical mensuration as the 
commencement of their physics with a second, wood- 
work and the necessary plan and elevation drawing 
with a third, and geometry as part of mathematics 
with a fourth. It was clearly necessary to co- 
ordinate this work, and to do this effectually it must 
be concentrated in the hands of fewer men. 

The first thing to be dealt with was the geometri- 
cal drawing and the theoretical geometry. ‘l'o any 
one whe has a sound knowledge of Euclid or de- 
ductive geometry in general, of course geometrical 
drawing presents no difliculty beyond that of mere 
execution. But under the necessity of beginning 
both at the same time ‘the traditional order of treat- 
ment ptoved very objectionable. It was much, for 
instance, if a class could get through the first book 
of Euclid in a year, but long before this they needed 
a knowledge of the properties of circies and of ratio 
and proportion and similar figures for their drawing. 
The consequence was that things were learned in 
two different classrooms in wholly different, often 
contradictory fashions. ‘‘hings which were obvious 
in the drawing room were hidden mysteries in the 
other. For drawing, certain more or less isolated 
facts were learned as rules of thumb; for mathe- 
matics, the most obvious truth could not be assumed 
until it had been “proved,” a process occasionally so 
difficult as effectually to obscure apprehension of the 
fact to be proved. In short, there was a total 
divergence not merely of order, but of spirit, and the 
one work instead of being an assistance to the other 
was a hindrance; there was confusion instead of 
harmony. I need not go through the successive steps 
through which a solution was arrived at. I had of 
course to experiment myself to find out what was 
possible, as well as gradually to train men to work 
on the lines I Jaid down. I found it necessary to 
abandon the very artificial order of Kuclid, to change 
considerably the method of dealing with the early 
fundamental propositions, making it inductive and 
experimental instead of rigid deduction from certain 
arbitrarily assumed axioms; to insist on practical 
work, drawing, measurement, and calculation, 
throughout, but especially in the early stages; to put 
the whole geometrical work of a class in the hands of 
a single man, and to treat it as one subject, not as 
two. 

The course which has finally evolved itself under 
these conditions is somewhat as follows:— 

1. By carefully arranged questions—not by dog- 
matic teaching—arrive at clear ideas of tthe funda- 
mental geometrical concepts: solids, surfaces, lines, 
points (with volume, area, and length) direction, 
parallels, angles. 

(This part of the work ean with advantage be 
done lower down the school with younger boys.) 

Tt is to be noticed that here all the necessary 
knowledge is present in a vague and inaccurate form 
in boys’ minds, the question is as to the most effec- 
tual way of bringing it clearly into consciousness. 
The learning of definitions is absolutely the worst in 
itself, and has the further drawback that it does 
nothing to develop the spirit of enquiry and experi- 
ment that is essential to any real progress in geom- 
etry. 

One cannot put into print such a series of ques- 
tions as is necessary; they will vary according to an- 
swers received, mistakes made, and difficulties en- 


countered, and therefore according to the age and 
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general menial power of the class. I can only in- 
dicate the sort of question needed, and a few of the 
vital points to wg attention will be found neces- 
sary. 

“Here is a box. Tow many measurements would 
you have to make to deseribe its size? What do you 
call them? Tow many dimensions has a room? A 
pencil ?” 

| Probably some one will tell you “two”; if so, 
don’t correct the mistake dogmatically, but ask about 
a carpenter's pencil. *A football?” | Here again 
you may be told “one”; if so, ask about a Rugby ball 
(our Association ball is spherical, the Rugby elon- 
gated).] “A lake?” 

In this way draw out and fix the geometrical idea 
of a solid as a thing of three dimensions. 

Proceed in the same way to get a clear idea of 
surfaces: “How many measurements are required to 
deseribe the size of the top of the box? Of a page ot 
a book? How many would a painter make to meas- 
ure the size of a wall? . . . How many surfaces has 
a box? Are there any solids with fewer surfaces?” 

“By what single expression do you describe the 
size of a brick? Of the floor of a room? In what 
units do you measure these respectiveiy ?” 

Similarly deal with lines, the length of the edge 
of a box, ete. 

Then with points, lines, and surfaces as the boun- 
daries or intersections of lines, surfaces, and solids. 

In conjunction with this questioning, simple 
solids should be constructed in paper or cardboard. 
(This is an excellent form of home work, giving 
much occasion for care and neatness.) This involves 
the “net” being drawn, and gives good introductory 
work in the use of ruler and compass. The solids 
when constructed should be sketched in simple posi- 
tions, perhaps also plan and elevaition drawn; their 
naines shonld become familiar, pyramid, prism, 
cylinder, ete. (without formal definitions), and such 
questions answered (if possible without the solids 
being visible) as, “Ilow many surfaces, edges, and 
corners has a square pyramid?’ How inany of these 
would you see ii it were put in front cf you avi to 
your ‘left ?” 

The object of all this is partly to fix clear ideas 
and the right use of words (definitions can be formu- 
lated later}, parily to get boys: into the habit of 
thinking for themselves. 

Next, the idea of direction must be dealt with: 
“How do you find out. whether a line is vertical? 
(By use of a plumb line. If you cannot get the 
answer straight away, ask how a bricklayer tests 
whether his wall is vertical), How many vertical 
lines can you draw through the same point? How 
many horizontal? How do you distinguish between 
different horizontal directions? (If you cannot get 
an answer, ask “How do you distinguish the direc- 
tions in which different ships sail, starting from the 
same point?’”) 

“(an you draw herizontal (or vertical) lines on 
the floor? On the wall? On the desk: 

“Can you have different lines in the same direc- 
tion?” (Parallels.) 

Having got the idea of direction clearly estab- 
lished proceed to deal with angle. It is particularly 
important that this be done thoroughly; angle is the 
one really new concept in geometry and any attempt 
to slur over its mature (as in Euclid) is sure to lead 
to trouble. No account of it which regards it as 
some kind or element of shape is satisfactory; it can 
only be treated kinematically, not statically, 

Move an object from one place to another and ask 
far have | moved it?” feet.) ‘Then turn 
something (one’s own body comes in useful) and ask 
the same question; probably you will not get a satis- 
factory answer. Turn right round and ask again. 
“You have turned once round.” Then take half and 
quarter turns, and get the expressions half round, 
ete. Then pointing out the inconvenience of frac- 
“through an angle of 360 degrees” 
and take as the explanation 


tions substitute 
for “a complete turn,” 
of the term, angle:— 

When a body turns it is said to turn through an 
angle, and a complete turn is called an angle of 360 
degrees. 


The earth, for instance, turns througii 360 degrees 
in a day, or through 15 degrees in an hour. 

Having secured in this way an understanding of 
the term angle, there is no difficulty in dealing with 
a plane rectilineal angle. ‘lo measure one imagine 
it repeated till a complete turn is obtained, then it 
is such and such a fraction of 360 degrees. Then 
introduce the use of a protractor, and have angles 
accurately measured. 


The best sort of exercise for fixing these ideas and 
clearing up misunderstandings is the following: “A 
man walks a mile north, then turns 35 degrees to his 
right, and walks another mile, then iurns N. EE... . 
then 50 degrees to his left, and so on. . Plot his 
path; find how far he is from his starting point. 
What angle does he turn through at such a point? 
What angle does he turn through aliogether?” Cer- 
tain misconceptions will show themselves in many 
boys’ work. They are to be corrected by making a 
boy come out and do the turns till he and the class 
recognize their mistakes, 

The fundamental propositions about angles can 
now be taken. I. 13 amd 15 (adjacent and ver- 
tically opposite angles) are self-evident with this 
method of treatment, but need recognizing and stat- 
ing. ‘The properties of parallels, and the angles of 
a polyg 20n, I prefer to treat as follows: *aieh a 
man walk 
along the course 
CQPB. At Q 
he turns through A 
the angle DQP 
to his left; at PC D 
through XPB to 
his right. If 
these angles are 
equal he has turned back into “4 old direction, i. e. 
CD and AB are parallel. 

Imagine a man to walk completely round a recti- 
lineal figure, starting and finishing in the middle of 
aside. In doing so, he turns once completely round. 
But the various angles he turns through are the ex- 
ternal angles of the figure, therefore these amount to 
four right angles. 

Of course f am aware that there are axioms, or 
philosophical ditticulties, underlying these proofs; 
but these are difficulties for highly-trained minds, 
not for beginners. To a boy the proofs not merely 
present no diffeulty, but are luminous and convine- 
ing in the highest degree. VFurther, they keep him 
in the right way of thinking. 

Next, the fundamental principles of tiange)atio: 
must be taken. I prefer not at this stage to trowb!e 
vbout proofs by superposition, but to work from ex- 
perience, thus: “Here is a triangle; what measure- 
ments would you make to copy it?” Thus get at the 
fact that three data (side and two angles, two sides 
and inelnded angle, or three sides) are necessary 
and sufficient to define a triangle without ambiguity. 
Then formulate this as the three congruence propo- 
sitions. 

Illustrate and enforee this by actual solution by 
drawing of “heights and distances” questions. If 
possible take the class out and do some simple 
triangulation. [Note that angles are actually inecas- 
ured by the turning of a pointer. ] 

From this point on geometry can be carried on 
deductively in the ordinary Euclidean fashion. 
Only theoretical work shonld constantly be illus- 
trated and reinforced by actual drawing and meas- 
urement. It does not greatly matter what order is 
followed, but it will be found in fact that there is 
a natural order in which the subject develops. 
The diticulty of incommensurables—a_ difficulty 
which a bov does not understand—should not be con- 
sidered; ratio and proportion can then be introduced 
when necessary, their nature being already wnder- 
stood from arithmetic. An excellent practical exer- 
cise to illustrate the real meaning of ratio is to 
make hovs find by drawing and measurement the 
sines and tangents of angles, tabulating them and 
constructing the graphs, 

In this way, then, I have found it possible to keep 
together practical and theoretical geometry to the 
common advantage of both. Our experience his 


been that the work has been much more interesting; 
that all boys have got something out of it (a thing 
that could not be said of the study of formal geom- 
etry, Euclid or otherwi ise, alone); that boys are much 
more disposed ‘to attempt riders than formerly. A 
friend working in another school told me that in a 
recent examination of his the boys tried the riders 
first and left the bookwork till afterwards. 

The next step forward was to co-ordinate this 
work with the Physies, The first term’s work in this 
is naturally practical mensuration of areas, volumes, 
mass, and density. This easily fitted in with the 
geometrical course. ‘The only change necessary was 
as soon as possible to let the same master take both. 
This was immediately found beneficial, as it made it 
possible to arrange the work to better advantage. 

There was the further gain that the fundamental! 
elements of algebra now came in naturally, not as 
an arbitrary new subject, but as necessarily arising 
out of the need for symbolical statement of methods 
followed in mensuration. Presently, of course, the 
subject has to be developed independently and com- 
pletely: but at first it is merely.a matter of symbolic 
expression, the use of brackets, and the solution of 
an oceasional equation. For the second term’s work 


have found it convenient to take geometrical 
optics. It is that part of physics which most easily 


gives accurate results, and it lends effective help to 
the geometry by the opportunities it gives for mias- 
uring angles, plotting loci, and drawing envelopes. 
Also it gives further occasion for developing alge- 
braic formulae and equations. During this first year 
of mathematical and physical work, what is aimed at 
chiefly is a sound grasp of fundamental notions and 
truths, rather than any mere expertness; that easily 
comes later on. ‘lhe work in geometry I have de- 
tailed; that in algebra is chiefly symbolic expression, 
the handling of easy equations and the construction 
of graphs. This last is most important and should 
be introduced at the earliest stage; indeed, it is the 
best way of beginning algebra; i. e., of passing from 
arithmetic to algebra. For instance, after plotting 
a few graphs from tables—population statistics, 1 fe 
insurance tables, and tide tables are useful for the 
purpose—and from tthe ordinary type of arithmetical! 
question given under “proportion,”—interest, wages, 
time taken to mow a field, and so on—-one may tell a 
class to plot the value of x’or ”° for values of 
x123 . and so imperceptibly accustom them to 
the use and meaning of symbols. It is safe to say 
that until he has tried it, a teacher can have no con- 
ception of the value of this work. A boy’s hidden 
ignorances and misconceptions are revealed in the 
clearest fashion. More important still he rapitlly 
gets to learn, by irregularities in his curve, to criti- 
cise and correct his own work. He learns more anil 
gets more command and accuracy by plotting a few 
simple algebraic functions than by doing scores of 
exercises of the type, “If a=2, b=—5, ete., evalu- 
ate...”’ Further it is not necessary ,nor advisable to sys- 
tematize the work, nor to restrict it to linear and quad- 
ratic functions. A boy may just as well from the 
first get into the habit of plotting any reasonably 
simple function he comes across. I imagine that 
what makes graph plotting so valuable, beyond the 
accuracy and command of relative values it gives, 1: 
the fact that it’ naturally develops in the mind, 
half-unconsciously, the fundamental ideas of the 
calculus. To make the work more interesting, and 
to secure a high standard of accuracy, equations 
should be solved graphically, not merely quadratics, 
but eubies, and those of higher degree. 

It may perhaps be useful if I outline a little more 
fully the sort of course we use in geometrical optics. 

By simple experiments with small plane mirrors 
and a few pins, or even with ruled lines, boys estab- 
lish for themselves with approximate accuracy the 
law of reflection. [This can easily be supplemente!| 
by a more accurate and elaborate demonstration in 
the lecture room.| Taking the law as established. 
its consequences are developed by drawing (and r'g:d 
deduetive proof when possible). The position of an 
image in a plane mirror, the caustic formed by ray: 
reflected from a cylindrical mirror are found, then 
verified experimentally. Taking a small part of 
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curved mirror, so that an approximate image of a 
wint is formed, the position of this image is investi- 
watcd, both by drawing and by experiment, and the 
usual formula developed, a useful exercise at this 
save both in geemetry (similar triangles) and alge- 
bra. 

Refraction is dealt with in the same way; the law 
wtiblished by tracing rays refracted through a slat 
»{ vlass, or through a trough of water, and its conse- 
yuences developed by drawing as before. Similarly 
jonses are dealt with: the facts noted that central 
mvs are not diverted, and that rays parallel to the 
avis are refracted through the principal focus; the 
rst is drawing and simple geometry and a'gebra. 
Results of course are tested experimentally. 

Ii this way boys not only get useful praciice in 
drawing and measurement, and the management of 
-imple apparatus, together with the advantage of 
dealing with realities, not merely abstractions, but 
also an excellent piece of training in the develop- 
ment of a very simple law to explain somewhat com- 
plicated phenomena, 
 \Within the last three years I have been able to in- 
troduce this work into a better school, also under my 
care, Where classes are smaller, the staff better, and 
the standard of work higher. We have found the 
resulis most. encouraging. Boys, instead of acquir- 
iny ‘at the best) mere expertness in. algebraic manipu- 
lation, get some knowledge of geometrical boek 
work, and in the better cases a slight power over 
riders, show now a real understanding of what they 
are about, will explain their work fully and well, 
and are laying a foundation for much more substan- 
tin] and fruitful werk in years to come. ‘ 

In the second year’s work we have not so fully 
tested and systematized our methods and I cannot 
~peak with the same full confidence of the results. 
llowever, of the main lines we are pretty clear. The 
fundamental ideas of mathematies and physics being 
now pretty thoroughly fixed, it is not so. essential, 
ihough it is still advanitageous, to keep the two sub- 
jects in the hands of the same man, Algebra and 
geomairy are further developed along the usual lines, 
though with little attention to the curious artificial 
tricks developed by examinations and text-books. 
The work in physics is mechanics and the elements 
of heat. Usually laboratory work in mechanics 
experiments in statics, triangle of forecs, 
inoments, levers, ete., with a few thrown in on 
pendulums. ‘This is te shirk the real difficulty, and 
ihe really formative part of the subject, viz: iine- 
matics and kineties. We have found it better ts 
spend considerable time over the analysis of motion. 
or this purpose we use the following metinod: A trol- 
ley carrying a Jong slip of paper is drawn wnder a 
tracing point cn a vibrating bar; we use for cleanli- 
less and permanence a paint brush and paper instead 
of a bristle and smoked glass. The resulting wave 
curves are measured up by boys, and the space-time 
sraph plotted. From this is derived, by drawing tan- 
vents and measuring their inclinations, the velocity- 
‘ine graph and similarily the acceleration graph. 
In some cases the trolley is drawn by hand so that in 
yeneral an drregular curve results; sometimes by a 
hulling weight so that, comparatively speaking, the 
graphs take regular forms, parabolic aiid linear, re- 
spectively, and a uniform acceleration shows itself. 
lt is very notable here that one of the first questions 
‘ hoy comes to ask is as to the irregularities which 
show themselves in the latter case; the seed is sown 
Which presently bears fruit in a sound apprehens‘on 
of the second law of motion. This, I may repeat, is 
not work to be hurried; it is formative work, and a 
boy's mind must be allowed time gradually to seize 
ind fix productive ideas. 

The ordinary algebra of kinematics is of course 
‘ery easily developed when it has been perceived that 
Uniform acceleration means a linear velocity-time 
graph. 

The ‘undamental idea of the integral calculus may 
with advantage be implanted (without using tech- 
cal terms) by noting that the area of the velocity 
represents the space described. 

When once sound ideas of velocity and accelera- 
‘ion are obtained, there is no difficulty in compre- 


hending the three laws of motion. Mass and mo- 
menium are discussed in the light of ballistic pendu- 
lum experiments. 

Statics is an easy subject, and is useful at this 
stage as illustrating the principles of triangulation. 
Inasmuch as the nature of the trigonometrical ratios 
is understood from the previous work in geometry 
(sine tables, too, have been used in the optics) there 
is no difficulty in using the two fundamental 
triangle-formulae, and questions may be solved by 
aleulation as well as graphically, 

From this point on mathematics and physics b»- 
come more independent; we carry them on ¢oneur- 
rently, but not in the same close connection as in the 
early stages. We have, however, come to the con- 
clusion that the traditional English mathemat'es has 
become overburdened with a mass of useless detail; 
that the elementary subjects, algebra, trigonometry, 
and analytical geometry have been pursued far too 
minutely, and that time would be better spent in 
keeping to the broad outlines and introducing the 
elements of the calculus much earlier than has been 
customary. ‘Mhis, however, is at present hardly even 
in the experimental stage, and I can say nothing as 
to its effects. 

[ heve spoken throughout, and again I must apolo- 
gize for doing so, as to what I have seen going on in 
my vwn school. Many others are working on similar 
lines, and there has quite recently been much public 
discussion, and various schemes of work have veen 
drawn up with more or less authority; but I have 
thought that probably to American feliow-work:rs a 
statement of just what T have found possible—and [ 
think advantageous—in my own school would be 
more interesting than a more general discussion of 
the question. 


GEOMETRY FOR BEGINS ERS. 


BY J. 0. PACKARD, BROOKLINE HIGH SCHOOL, 


THE SITUATION IN BNGLAND. 


The schoolmasters of England, to their credit be 
it said, are at last breaking away from the conven- 
ticnal forms and set phrases of Kuelid, with their 
axioms, postulates, theorems, lemmas. corollaries, 
scholiums. and the like—so long worshipped as a 
fetich—and are rapidly taking the lead in the pro- 
duction of elementary text-books built wpon the 
more natural method ef the boy himsel/, postponing 
the rigour of strict mathematical demonstration of 
elementary principles until the necessity of some 
such treatment shall become apparent to the pupil 
himself. 

To illustrate my meaning, consider the familiar 
proposition coneerning the alternate-interior ang'es 
of parallel lines, as found in Wells I. 19, Wentworth, 
J. 12. 

A recent manual treats it thus:—- 

“4. If a straight line (APQB) falls across two 
parallel lines (NPY, ZQW), the angles YPQ, WQB 
are equal. 

“Yor imagine a man to walk along the path 
XPQwW. 

“At P he turns to his right through the angle 
YPQ. At Q he turns to his left throngh the angle 
BQW. But he is now walking in his original diree- 
tion. Therefore the turns to right and left at P and 
(Q must be equal. 


YPQ=ZWQB. 


“Tt follows that of the eight angles at P and Q, 
four, viz. APN, YPQ, PQZ, WQB are equal, alse 
the remaining four; and that any one of the first 
four is supplementary to any one of the second four. 
Putting this in general terms we have-— 


“Tf a straight line falls across two parallel straight 
lines, iit 

“(1) ‘The alternate angles equal, 

“(2) An exterior angle equal to the interior re- 
mote angle on the same side of the line. 

“(2) The two interior (or the two exterior) »ngles 
on the same side of the line supplementury.—-(!. 29)” 

The proposition concerning the exterior angles of 


a polygon, Wells L 
pears in this way:-— 3 

‘Ii the sides of a convex rectilineal figure be 
produced consecutively, the external angles are to- 
gether equal to four right angles. 

“Mor imagine a man starting at a point O in a side 
to walk right round the figure, returning to O. 

“He now faces in his original direction and has 
turned once completely round. 

“Therefore the various angles he has turned 
through are together equal to four right angles. 

“But these are the external angles of the figure. 

“Therefore the external angles are together equal 
to four right angles.” 

Buti very few demonstrations are written out, the 
idea being that inasmuch as the teaching is to be 
largely oral, hints alone are quite sufficient. To 
quote from the preface of this most suggestive litile 
hook, the manual referred to above:-— 

“In geometry it is partieulariy important that a 
boy should find out as much as possible for himself, 
and it is the teacher’s business to propose to him 
suitable questions rather than directly to communi- 
cate information. Henee in what follows I have 


£5, Wentworth I. 40, ap- 


_ given, not complete proofs, but hints at proofs, the 


details of which a boy should be able to find out for 
himself, 

“In one respect the book is frankly unorthodox— 
there is no reference to axioms, or rather postulates, 
i. e., no attempt to examine the ultimate foundations 
on which our geometrical ideas are based. This is 
not, | hold, work fora boy, but for mature and subt!e 
minds ‘To retain Euclid’s axioms to-day is sheer 
hypocrisy; he makes many assumptions which he 
does not acknowledge. To attempt to replace them 
by a more satisfactory system is—to a boy—merely 
to darken counsel. 

“T have freely introduced technical terms withouc 
formal explanation. Practically a boy learns the 
meaning of these—as of other words—from their 
use, or if necessary from the verbal explanation of 
his teacher. 

“With abstract geometry should be associated, es- 
pecially in the early stages of work, as much con- 
crete illustration as possible, especially, of course, 
drawing, plotting, and measurement. Suggestions 
for work of this sort T have put in with the various 
sets of riders. 

“It is not suegested that the book he read strictly 
in the order in which it stands. The later chapters 
could be taken in almost any order, and in any case, 
for the sake of practical work, one or two of the 
later propositions will, of course, be wanted much 
earlier. ‘They are put where they are to permit a 
proper arrangement of subject matter. 

“Mhe hook is meant to contain the irreducible 
minimum of geometrical knowledge, less than the 
whole of which is not worth considering as knowl- 
edge at all. It contains the whole substance of 
Kuclid T.-1V., VI. except the elegant but unim- 
portant proposition 1V. 10.” 

The foremost exponent of this common-sense 
method, if T may so style it, is Mr. W. C. Pletcher, re- 
cently appointed to the newly-established post of 
Chief Inspector of Secondary Schocls in Great 
Britain. 

It is from his “Flmentary Geometry” that ! have 
heen quoting. Mr. Fletcher will be remembered very 
pleasantly. by those of us who had the pleasure of 
meeting him. in connection with the famous Mosely 
Commission. ‘The School Review of Chicago has this 
to sav of him: “We note that he is a comparatively 
voung man. 2 Cambridge man, for nine years a 
master at Bedford grammar school, and since 1896 
head master of the Liverpool Institute, a large sec- 
ondary school. Tle has also been chairman of the 
examinations committee of the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of TIead Masters of Secondary Schools, so 
that he enters upon this very responsible work fresh 
from the work of the schools.” The Journal of 
Edueation is particularly fortunate in being able to 
secure an article upon the subject of elementary 
mathematics from the pen of this distinguished 
ediweator. ‘We have much to learn from such men. 
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THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 

People who conceive that the inculeation of 
spiritual and meral truth is deemed unimportant by 
the educator. and that head culture is regarded by 
educational leaders as paramount to heart culture, 
would have had their doubts set forever at rest had 
they been at the National Religious Education Asso- 
ciation’s convention in Philadelphia, March 2 to 4. 

To be sure education seems to have been taking a 
materialistic tendency of late. The spirit of the 
commercial age in which we live has undoubtedly in- 
fested the schools. But this permeation: of the prac- 
tical has been, it should be widely understood, not 
to submerge but to make more prominent and per- 
manent the need for the higher soul instruction. 
No commercial and industrial extension can be a 
success, it is evident, that is not conducted on the 
primal ethical principles, the outcome of inherent 
and cultivated religious and moral feeling, which 
must be fostered in the school, as weli as in church 
and home. 

Perhaps our great public educational system i:as 
nothing for which to be more grateful to the Reli- 
gious Education Association than for th: exposition 
it has afforded of the real purpose of the educational 


world in regard to religious and moral training. and 


for its pertinent and timely demonstration of the 
schools’ responsibilities and oppertunities in respect 
to character moulding. 

Several of the ten section meetings (into which 
after the fashion of the N. F. A. the new Religious 
Education Association is divided) were devoted 
specifically to the theme of religious education in 
the schools, and it is safe to say that in the volumin- 
ous program of the proceedings (with 110 
speakers in thirty meetings) there were no confer- 
ences more pregnant with purpose and more prac- 
tical in thought. 

The educators present were representative men 
and consistent supporters of the most advane2d edu- 
caticnal ideals. There were state superintendents, 
W. W. Stetson of Maine and N. (. Schaeffer of 
Pennsylvania; Superintendent Carr of Anderson, 
Ind.; Dr. Walter Hervey, examining board, New 
York; Dr. Ray Greene Huling, headniaster, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., English high school; Dr. Levi Seely, 
Trenton, N. J., state normal school; Henry Turner 
Bailey, Massachusetts state board of education: Wr. 
Luther Gulick, New York public schools; Harrict 
Cecil Magee, Oshkosh, Wis., state normal school; and 
Principal J. Remsen Bishop, Walnut Hills high 
school, Cincinnati. The representatives of higher 
education numbered no less than fifty, ahont fifteen 
college presidents and thirty-five college professors. 
Among them were President Faunce, Brown Univer- 
sity: President Woolley of Mt. Holyoke; President 
R. Tf. Jesse ef University of Miszouri; Joseph Swain 
of Swarthmore: President Burris A. Jenkins, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky: Professor Caleh Winchester, 
Wesleyan College, Conn.; Richard Green Moulton. 
Tniversity of Chicago; John Meladven, Toronto; 
Professor Fowler of Brown; William D. McClintock, 
University of Chicago, and N. 1. Tracey, University 
of Toronto. 

Tt is not surprising that with such a notable body 
of coniribntors, the convention has afforded a note- 
worthy stimulus to the school as a factor in religious 
and moral training; and that it has placed a new 
emphasis on the dignity and importance of the ap- 
lication of the approved principies of pedagogy to 
the problem of religious and moral instruction. 

That the question of the use of the Bible in the 
public schools should have been broadly discussed 
was inevitable. Several speakers, including Dr. 
Gallagher of Thaver Academy, and Principal Wil- 
liam Birdsall of the Girls’ high school, Philadelphia, 
hefore the secondary schools’ section expressed the 
views of the whole body, that the provisions of the 
constitution of the United States providing for the 


[Continyed on page 201.) 


“ THE COMING OF ARTHOR.” 
BY MARY A. WILCOX. , 


1. Name verse and metre of “The Coming of 
Arthur,” and justify your answer by scansion of the 
first nine lines. 

2. Where was Arthur’s palace? 

3. What was the “Round Table’? 

4. Who was Merlin? Give three anecdotes in 
which he figures. 

5. Who was Leodogran? 


6. Give two reasons why he is mentioned in con-— 


nection with Arthur. 

Who was Bellicent? 

8. Tell the story of the birth and boyhood of 
Arthur as told (a) by Bedivere; (b) by Bellicent. 

9. (Condense the story of the coronation of 
Arthur. 

10. Give the name of Arthur’s sword. How was 
it obtained ? 

11. Quote passages that develop the character of 
Arthur, telling in each instance, the quality of char- 
acter revealed. 

12. Choose and classify eight figures of speech 


found in the poem. 


13. Give two reasons why the two short poems 
are introduced. What can you say of them? 

14. In one paragraph, give substance of the 
poem, “The Coming of Arthur.” 


NATURE STUDY. 


BY MARY ELLASON COTTING. 


A TYPE LESSON FOR BIRD STUDY. : 
Robin:— 

Order of Insessores, or Perchers. 

Family of Thrushes. 
Appearance in genera]:— 

Color, olive-brown back, reddish throat, chin, 
breast, forehead, and around the eves. Some white 
markings (noticeable in flight). Female duller of 
color than male. 

Parts of Robin:—- 
crown, mandible, 
nostril, | 
back, or nape, 
front, or fore neck. 
breast, 
Body helly, 
back. 


Neck 


tertiaries, 
Wings secondaries, 
primaries, 


reat each. 


Legs ! 2 color of each, and locate. 
( thumb, ) 

Teet j inner toe, | color and use of each; 
; middle toe, locate, 

Lexterior toe, J 

( curved in shape to aid in drawing worms 

| from the ground, and in getting insects. 

4 color, at various dates. 

| sharp tipped to aid in pecking at insects 

{ in bark. 


Bill 


Feathers less stiff than 
larger. 
( hollow, light, for easy flight. 
idea of strength and swiftness as applied 
to ship was gotten from structure of 
bird. 
f note color at various times of season. 
water-proof as bird oils it from gland 
Flamege { on tail; oil keeps plumage dry. 
| Sheds feathers twice a year. 
{ Swallcws without masticating; passes into 
| crop, then to second crop, or sack where 
moistened and softened; next passes to 
gizzard where digested through aid of 
substance 


small and soft 


Bones 


Food 4 
gravel. or some other hard 

| swallowed for the purpose, 


| insects, cherries, seeds. 


{ builds in trees of orchard. 
| layers of straw, or hay, and weeds plas- 
tered together with mud. 
circular and roomy. 
lined with soft grasses and moss. 


| Nest 


usually four. 
Fggs greenish blue. 
compare size and shape with hen’s egg. 

Scrawly, nearly bare, prominent 
| beak, which is supplied with 
, horny point to aid in breaking 
4 shell. Falls off in few days. 
Food. Care given by old birds. 
Learning to fly. How like and 
| unlike old birds in appearance. 
_ How long have this appearance. 
Likes to be about man’s home. 
Not a timid, unsociable bird; 

neither is he noisy. 

A bit troublesome about eating 
cherries and strawberries; but 
this is more than offset by his 
close application to exterminating 
insects. 
Comes north in middle of March. 
Builds from middle of April to 
| first of May. Uses the same nest 
| to raise three broods in during the 
season. 
| Migrates in September or Ocio- 
ber, or remains in evergreen 
| thickets all winter. 

Note.—T.cad classes to carry on a continuous ob- 
servation of two or three members of one family, 
rather than to notice here and there in bird-life. 
Insist upon aceurate reports. When possible “take 
to the fields” for observation with the class. Go not 
only in early spring, but in May and June and Sep- 
tember. In June one gathers valuable experiences. 


Young birds 


Characteristics J 


A STUDY OF PAUL REVERE’S RIDE. 


PREFATORY. 


The happenings that had brought about and made 
greater and greater the trouble between England and 
her American colonies must be reviewed... . In 
Fiske’s History of the United States, p. 204, and 
deubtless in others, you may find a map. Study this 
map to trace the way each rider went. Read in your 
school history ihe whole story and if possible in 
come larger history, as well. Coffin’s “Boys of ’76” 
will be good; Lodge’s “Story of the American Revo- 
lution” is excellent, and has many excellent. pictures. 
Read Fmerson’s fine “Concord Hymn” and memorize 
the first stanza; read also Holmes’ “Lexington”— 
these to see the result of Paul Revere’s ride. 

The poem is one of a series called “Tales of a 
Wayside Inn.” The poet tells of the meeting of sev- 
eral friends in an old New England inn, where they 
all sit about, and each relates a story. The opening 
lines describe the inn, the people, and scene as they 
settle down to listen. “Paul Revere’s Ride” is the 
first to be told, and is “The Landlord’s Tale.” The 
place and people are all real. The place was the Red 
Horse Tavern in Sudbury—for one hundred seventy- 
five years kept as an inn by members of the same 
family, a favorite place for travelers westward from 


Boston. 
NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Read the poem several times directly through. 
carefully; try to see and feel all the little details and 
catch the spirit of the poem. Membrize the poem 
as fully as you can, but especially the last stanz:. 
Look up the following words and note pronuncia- 
tion, meaning, derivation: Belfry (I. 8), muffled 
(1. 15), phantom (I. 20), magnified (. 22). barrack 
(1. 27), grenadiers (1. 29), sombre (1. 35), spell (1. 19). 
impetuous (1. 62), spectral (1. 67), aghast (1. 99), de- 


fiance (1. 122). 


What was the date of the battle of Lexington an’ 
Concord? The poem was written in 1860. 
Il. 
j, “North Church’—the real name was Chri! 


| | 
— 
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church, popularly called North church. It now 
bears a bronze tablet, memorial of its use as a signal 


tower on this date. 2. What was Paul Revere’s | 


plan, as told in the poem? 3. “Phantom”—compare 
with “spectral” (1. 67). Differences between the two 
words. 
II. | 
The British ferried across the Back Bay by the 
least conspicuous way, from Boston Common, to a 
point, or cape, south of Charlestown. 


IV. 


You can hardly miss the weirdness in that 
stanza. Note how the poet produces it—what 
words and expressions he chooses; name them. 
Longfellow had visited the church and climbed to 
the belfry, “to the chamber overhead and frightened 
the pigeons from their perch.” Study all the details 
carefully. 

1. What is meant by “Night-encampment”? 
(1, 43.) Compare O’Hara’s noble line, “And Glory 
guards in silent round ithe bivowae of the dead.” 
2. Study carefully the image of the “night-wind” 
(1. 46). See Longfellow’s larger use of ihis figure in 
“Tay-break.” 

Vv. 


Stanza IV. gave a vivid picture of Revere’s friend; 
here is the companion picture of Revere. I. In lines 
57-60, which phrases describe Revere? Which de- 
scribe “walked”? 2. Name the signs of impatience; 
he had reasons for impatience; for doubtless; lines 
55-56 describe the boats as they were ferrying the 
soldiers over. All the troops were across and on the 
march by two o’clock in the morning and marching 
rapidly. The minutemen were scarecly ready when 
the soldiers came. 

3. Difference between glimmer and gleam? 

4. Explain line 78: lines 79-80. Compare Emer- 
son’s Concord Hymn,— 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 

5. “Mystic,” a river flowing by Medford, around 

the north and east sides of Charlestown. 
VI. 

Note the sign of the dead of night. 

VII. | 

1. Explain lines 97-100. 2. Note the signs of 
coming day (lines 103-106). 3. Why “meadows 
brown”? 

The man described in lines 107-110 was Robert 
Monroe, then sixty-four years old, who had carried 
the British colors in the capture of Louisburg by 
assault in 1745. 

Vill. 


Read vome extended account, if you can find it. 
Besides the ones mentioned in ‘the “prefatory” para- 
graphs, Pewell’s Historic Towns of New England 
has very interesting descriptions and notes in the 
chapters on “Boston” and “Concord.” 

IX. 


1. ‘Alarm” (line 120) has what two meanings? 
Which one here? 2. Study the three descriptions of 
this “ery of alarm” in lines 122, 123, 124. 3. Com- 
pare these lines with lines 77, 80. 


Some good, wise people think we have come in 
“our history” to an “hour of darkness and peril and 
need”; do you know what reason they have? If they 
are right how do you think that the “midnight mes- 
sage of Paul Revere” could be put into words?— 
Adapted from the School News. 


A CORRECTION. 


Dear Editor: You gave a fine print of the group of 
educators (March17, Journal of Education), but in the row 
standing, Guyot should be numbered 3, Colburn 1, and 
Krusi 2,--Edw. J. Cox, Lowell school, Boston. 


AUTHORS IN SCHOOL.—(XXVIL) 


OUTLINE STUDIES. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Born, Dartmoor, Eng., June 12, 1819. 
Ordained in Episcopal Chureh, 1842. 
Professor Modern History, Cambridge, 1861-9. 
Died, Eversley, Fng., January 23, 1875. 

Kingsley was born amid the grand scenery and 
historic associations of the purple moors of south- 
western England. From childhood he was passion- 
ately fond of nature study, and in after years he be- 
came the correspondent of men of science, who 
prized his letters highly. 

It is also to these early surroundings that the be- 
ginnings of his poetic fancies may be traced. He 
was a forward child, and began to write verses when 
only four, some of which are highly creditable. And 
about the same age he would compose sermons. He 
would arrange things in his nursery to represent a 
church, and putting on his pinafore as a surplice, 
would preach his childish sermons. 

At eleven, he went to live at Clovelly, a little fish- 
ing hamlet on the coast of Devon. And it was his 
remembrance of disasters to the fishing fleets that 
afterwards appeared in his poem of “Three Fishers.” 


“Three fishers went sailing away to the West, 
Away to the West as the sun went down; 
Each thought of the woman who lIcved him the best; 
And the children stood watching them out of the 
town; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harhor bar be moaning. 
“Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 
In the mcerning’s gleam as the tide went down; 
And the women are weeping and wringing their 
hands 
For those who will never come back to the town; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep, 
And goad-by to the bar and its moaning.” 


After passing through his university course at 
Cambridge, he was made minister of the little, rural, 
neglected parish, of Eversley in Hampshire. There 
were no schools for the children of the parish, and 
nothing as a rendezvous for their parents but the 
beer-house. Sanitation was disgracefully lacking, 
and fevers of the worst type ravaged the community, 
But all this was changed by Kingsley’s labor and 
patience. 

He grew intensely interested in the trials of the 
poor, and came to think that there was on the part 
of the wealthy an almost brutal indiiference to the 
needs and aspirations of the working man. Te be- 
came a Christian Socialist, and greatly offended many 
by the position he took, and by his addresses before 
audiences of artisans and day-laborers. Because of 
his radical sentiments the bishop of London forbade 
his preaching anywhere in the great city. He was 
also shut out from many social circles, and was bit- 
terly attacked by some newspapers. 

Out of this sympathy with the masses in their re- 
volt against the classes, came his two books, “Yeast” 
and “Alton Locke,” which dealt in a trenchant man- 
ner with social conditions that he deemed unequal 
and unjust. Just at this time the Chartist move- 
ment in England was taking shape, and Kingsley 
was made one of the leading heroes of that move- 
ment. While Chartism in its organized form failed, 
yet the views upon which it was founded in a large 
measure prevailed throughout England. 

Kingsley’s greatest story, undoubtedly, was 
“Hypatia.” It was a picture of the struggles of the 
early Christian church. Some of the desert scenes 
in this book are most thrilling. Ue also wrote three 
other brilliant stories: “Hereward,”’ “Two Years 
Ago,” and “Westward Ho.” The sea-fight of the 
Armada in the last-named book stirs the most slug- 
gish blood. He makes old Martin Cockren say, as 
the famous captains are passing:— 

“Look to the Captains! O blessed sight! ... I 
was born into the old times, but I'll see the won- 


[Continued cn page 202. ] 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


KOREA: THE LAND OF THE MORNING RADIANCE, 


Every visitor to Korea speaks of it as a land of excep- 
tional physical beauty. Mountains and valleys alternate 
in the landscape; the mountains lofty and forest-clad to 
their summits, and the valleys rich in alluvial soil and 
rice fields. 

The Koreans are fond of pretty names for their hills 
and dales, such as “The Mountain Facing the Moon,” 
“The Hill of the White Clouds,’ “Heaven-reaching 
Peak,” “The Cloud-Toucher,” “The Valley of Cool 
Shade.” 

The mountains are rich in minerals, gold, silver, iron, 
and coal. Over half a million dollars worth of gold is 
exported annually. On the mountain summits are the 
burial places of the dead. 

The valleys produce rice, beans, peas, millet, and bar- 
ley in large quantities. Barley is called “The Fifth 
Moon of Autumn.” It is grown to raake wine and beer. 

Seventy per cent. of the Koreans are farmers. They 
are a simple, patient, ignorant, and superstitious class. 
Their capacity for work is unlimited. The bull is their 
chief working beast, and the farmer and his bull seem 
made for one another. They are inseparables in hard 
toil. The bull drags the plough through the rice-pad- 
dies or the uplard, draws the cumbersome cart, or car- 
rics immense loads on his back to the market. The 
market-place is the only visiting point of the farmer. 
His world is very limited. Yet he is fond of flowers and 
raves over scenery. 

The farmer's wife raises cotton, silk, and linen, and 
weaves these into fabrics. While most of her work is 
ordinary and unskilful, some of her products—espe- 
cially in silk—are quite attractive. She is an adept in 
straw goods. 

The dress of the nobles is of the finest silk lawn, of 
a creamy white color, and costs several hundred dol- 
lars. lt is a toga of ample dimensions, and girded with 
a mauve cord. The nobles are “fine, well-built, peaceful 
fellows, dignified in bearing, and polite.’—Hamilton. 

The women of the higher class are carefully secluded. 
When they reach twelve years of age they are to be 
visible only to people of their own household, or im- 
mediate relatives as far as fifth cousins. High-class 
women take their constitutionals at night, and girl 
slaves carry a lantern for them. If they must be on the 
street in the day-time, they are heavily veiled. 


Yet these women may cultivate the silkworm, keep 
bees, plait straw shoes, or be teachers without losing 
caste. 

No bondage of adult males is permittea. Boys may 
be slaves for a few years, but women and girls of the 
lower classes may be enslaved. 

Life fer all classes in the cities is being greatly broad- 
ened through the influence of association with the 
Japanese. Industrial and humanitarian schemes are 
being rapidly adopted. 

It is only twenty years since Chemulpo was made an 
open port. Now it has fine, wide streets, imposing 
shops, telephone and telegraph service, trains to Seoul— 
the capital—several hotels kept on Western plans, and 
an international club. 

The situation of Seoul is enchanting, with high hills 
and mountains all about it. Less than ten years ago 
it was a wretchedly filthy city, with dsgusting sights 
and stenches everywhere. Then—thanks to an English- 
man in honor at court—the emperor determined to clean 
it up. An excellent sanitary scheme was adopted, and 
to-day Seoul is one of the cleanest cities in the far East. 
The atmosphere is clear, the air sweet, and neatness 
everywhere. Pretty walks outside the wall extend in 
every direction, and there is no tear of molestation. 
Electric lights are in nearly all sections of the city, and 
troileys in all the main thoroughfares. 

Korea is in many sections a flowerbed. Along its 
highways, the traveler sees great sheets of blue iris, 
showy scarlet tiger lilies, sweet-scented yellow day-lil- 
ies, huge orange buttercups, purple monkshood, mauve 
or buff columbines, white and red orchids, and numbers 
of other flowers. 

Along its ocean shores are multitudes of snow-white 
herons, cormorants, ducks, and wild geese. 

The Korean archipelago along the south and west of 
the peninsula siretches for hundreds of miles, and 
would put the Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence to 

the blush. 

It is this land that is surely swinging into the forward 
movement of the sunrise lands to-day, and is to be the 
theatre of one of the greatest struggles of our genera- 
tion, Her destiny is in the balance, 
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N. E. A., St. Louis, June 28 to July 1. 

American Institute of Instruction, Bethlehem, 
N. H., July 5-5. 

The Times, South Bend, Indiana, is another im- 
portant daily that has done heroic work in the cause 
of the teachers and their salaries. 


Dartmouth, glorious Dartmouth! ier alumni 
raised the money to replace the famous hall that wa: 
burned within twenty-four hours of the fire. Henry 
Hilton of Ginn & Co., in Chicago, raised the money 
in the West. Many school book publishers were 
among the leading enthusiasts. 


GEOGRAPHY OF 1904. 


It matters not what your curriculum calls for, nor 
where your class ought to be by the end of June, 
nor what your grade is, teach Russia, Korea, Man- 
churia, and Japan. ‘This is the one time in your 
life, and in the life of the children, in which to 
teach the geography of these countries. It is a con- 
ditior, and not a theory. Children cf any grade 
that are old enough to study geography will study 
these countrics now better than at any other time. 
Don’t be old fogy about it, don’t have a pet peda- 
gogical theory about the development of a scheme 
of geography that will stand in the way of doing 
this work at once. 

Not long ago it was China of which the papers 
were ‘full and on which the world’s thought was 
focused. ‘Then it was South Africa, the Philiypines, 
the ishands of the West Indies, the Panama canal, 
and Celombia. Now it is Russia, Manchuria, Korea, 
and Japan. You must not miss the opportunity. 


A METROPOLITAN SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


President Eliot has suggested the Metropolitan 
district as a school unit. We already have a Metro- 


politan district post-office, Metropolitan water works, 
sewer system, and park system. Why not a Metro- 
pelitan school district? ‘The gain would be great. 
We could have, and should have, anyway, a Metro- 
politan normal school, and we could develop a high 
school system, mechanical arts system, domes‘ic 
science system such as the world has never seen. 
Without a Metropolitan system we can never hope to 
approximate New York city, which has suddenly 
come to lead the world. 

here are obstacles that appear insurmountable. 
It would necessitate a state appointed commission, it 
would mean : specific percentage tax on all property 
in the district, and either proposition would be revo- 
lutionary in the public mind. We are not ready for 
it as vet; when we are, if we ever are, we shill enter 
upon an era of edneational progress worthy the tradi- 
tions of New Fngland. 


CHICAGO PROBLEMS.—(V#.) 


Chicago’s danger lies in the liability to fail to sce 
thai her probiems are her own. Here is a city hardly 
half a century scttled that is already larger than any 
city of centuries in America with one exception, or 
in the world with six exceptions. There is scarcely a 
city in Ireland with as many Irish, in Germany with 
as many Germans, in Poland with as many Poles, in 
Bohemia with as many Bohemians, in Sweden with 
as many Scandinavians, in Oanada with as many 
Canadians, in New England with as much New Eng- 
land blood. ‘There are more Protestants than in any 
New England city, more Jews than in most Con- 
tinental cities, more Roman Catholics than in Rome. 

There are few cities in the United States with so 
many children whose fathers are millionaires, or 
whose fathers are day laborers; where a boy can earn 
$5 a week so early or so readily, or where a young 
man can earn $1,000 a year so early afier graduating 
from school; where there are such opportunities for 
a bad boy to thrive asa bad man. There is no other 
American city where a criminal can so easily be lost 
track of. Chicago has unusual attractions for a life 
of thrift and for a life of rascality. In the schools 
of no other city are there every day so many pupils 
dreaming of being railroad presidents and train 
wreckers, bank presidents and bank breakers, emi- 
nent physicians and charlatans. 

A fifty-year-cld city is no more like one of 250 
years than a four-year-old colt is like a fourteen- 
year-old horse. A city with the traditions of thir- 
teen different Muropean nations dominant is no more 
lilse a city with Puritan, Dutch, or Quaker tradit ons 
than a flood is like a peaceful stream. 

To teach school in Chicago so as to produce 
thrifty. peaceful, loyal citizens is not an academic 
performance. ‘Teachers are indeed confronted by a 
condition and not a theory. Neither Ascham nor 
Comenius, Pestalozzi nor Froebel, Rousseau nor 
Rozenkranz, Horace Mann nor Henry Barnard had 
the faintest glimpse of what it means to be a good 
teacher in Chicago. 

An attempt to rua the schools externally or in- 
ternally as the books provide would be like handling 
a bucking broncho on the “Mary had a little lamb” 
plan. To hunt round for some classic “method” 
would be like trying to make a thoroughbred out of 
a Norman Percheron by training him on a kix- 
shaped track. Officia] red tape would be as useless as 
a diploma ribbon for hitching a wild steer. 

(thiecago boys and girls are the real thing. They 
do not differ in gray matter from the bovs and girls 
of Brookline, Yonkers, or Swarthmore, but they are 
likely and liable to be up against a different proposi- 
tion when they plunge into the sea of life. You can- 
not safely throw a Jad into the chill waters of Port- 
land, Maine. who Jearned to swim in the balmy 
waters of Portland, Oregon. Portland is Portland, 
the same as a boy is a boy, but it is mot wise to 
assume the temperatures are the same because the 
names are. 

Chicago boys and girls need power not prejudice, 
tact not traditions, poise not prudishness, alertness 
not ancestral anticipations. They need to be taught 
to be as capable as a master, as fearless as a martyr. 


VALPARAISO, 4 REVELATION. 


After knowing fifty-eight colleges and univer- 
sities and sixty-three state normal schools, Val- 
paraiso (Indiana) College is a revelation. It en- 
rolls more than 3,000 students a year, has from 2,000 
to %,500 there at one time, two-thirds of the stu- 
dents are men; on the average they are as old when 
they enter as the graduating class of a regulation 
college, they are every whit as brainy and well- 
poised as the students of other colleges, they know 
as much upon graduation as four-fifths of the gradu- 
ates of the great universities, the cost of a four- 
years’ course for tuition, board, and rooms is $560, 
the institution has never had a dollar’s endowment 
or state aid, and asks for none, has bought and paid 
for some fifty acres of land, and has erected and 
equipped ten buildings, and all out of the profits of 
$1.00 a week’s tuition. Isn’t that a revelation? 

In detail it is nearer a miracle than in a wholesale 
statement. The tuition of $1.00 a week covers aniy 
and all courses one can take except in the law and 
medical schools, and private lessons in music and 
art. he equipment is ail that could be desired by 
nineteen-twentieths of the studenits of any state uni- 
versity. The laboratory equipment for chemistry, 
physics, biology, and physiology is astonishingly 
complete and abundant, as is the commercial equip- 
ment and as will soon be that in manual training. 
The professors and teachers are experts with good 
scholarly training. There are classes from 7% a. m. 
to 9 p.m. The teachers work but six hours a day 
each, though their hours are somewhat ill-timed in 
order that there may be the greatest opportunity for 
the students to be accommodated. In a word the 
institution is for the students, and not for a well- 
oiled machine or for professional comfort. By this 
means, and through this spirit, students can take 
music, ant, typewriting, stenography, manual train- 
ing, and laboratory work to an extent only limited 
by their strength. 

But above ail else is the quality of board for the 
money. The college dormitories feed 800 at a cost 
of $1.40 a week, and it is as good living as any one 
could ask as a working diet, and as good as is had 
where $3.50 is changed. It is impossible to prove 
this in type, but I am somewhat familiar with 
dining-rooms of nearly 100 educational institutions 
and I speak advisedly. It is by far better living 
than most Americans ever get at home. The mate- 
rial is the best. They buy 550 barrels of flour a 
vear, and contract for them ait the Minneapolis mills 
to be delivered by the carload as needed. They buy 
3,000 bushels of potatoes when they are harvested, 
and always buy tihem in the field after seeing and 
testing the potatoes fresh from the soil. ‘They have 
a man travel indefinitely, testing the crop in several 
states and provinces before he gives the order. 
Coffee is roasted for them a few days before it is used, 
and is always ground a few minutes before the meal. 
Tables are kept scrupulously clean and food is 
served in an appetizing way. They never allow the 
institution, or any one connected with it, to make a 
cent off the eating, and the attention and business 
skill devoted to the table life of the studenits is re- 
markable. ‘The town has many private enterprises 
that match this in price and quality, so that all are 
provided for. 

When one reads the appeals of college presidents 
for millions of endowments or hears the president of 
a highly-endowed university report a quarter of a 
million deficit in the running expenses for a year, 
and finds cities taxing themselves by the hundreds 
of thousands for a high school building, it makes 
him wonder how it is possible for a well equipped in- 
stitution to room and board and furnish tuition for 
forty weeks for $140, or for $3.50 a week for every- 
thing, and lay by enough to put up a large new brick 
building for the enlargement of the equipment every 
two years. 

More surprising than the material side is the way 
they serve the student’s scholastic needs. It is no 
place for a child to get a college education. If a boy 
or girl has taken the regulation twelve years from 
the kindergarten through the high school with ade- 
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quate devotion to football, baseball, basket ball, 
polo, and track athiletics, and wishes four years more 
of the same regulation training this is no place for 
him, for there is no athletic field, no natatorium, no 
<umptuous gymnasium, no trophies of championship 
of an eleven or a nine. There are hundreds of better 
places for the lads and lassies who desire routine 
scholastie work and a deal of fun for spice. But if 
a young man or woman thas an appetite for knowl- 
edge, a relish for study, and thas laid by $35, and 
wants a ten-weeks’ term of work he can get 50 per 
cent. more in ten weeks than he could get in a regu- 
lation college,if they would take him, which they 
will not—and he can come back for a second ten 
weeks by and by, and after he has had three or four 
ierms of good work the proprietors, H. B. Brown and 
0. P. Kinney, will loan him the money in part and 
put him in the way to earn the other part, and will 
see him through. In a word, from start to finish, 
ihe institution is for young men and women, and 
will adapt itself for 365 days in the year to their 
necessities, Isn’t that a revelation? Is it any 
wonder that it is crowded to the limit for five terms 
a year with just the young people who need it? 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


‘he liquidation of the Northern Securities Com- 
pany, made necessary by the decree of the Cireuit 
Court, which the Supreme Court recently affirmed, 
has already been announced. The capital stock of 
the present Northern Securities Company is to be 
cut down 99 per cent., that is to say from 
$395,400,000 to $3,954,000. The new smaller com- 
pany is to hold a limited quantity of the stock of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroad, which for 
some reason was not deposited under the bonds 
jointly guaranteed by the Northern Pacific and 
(reat Northern, and also some coal «nd ore prop- 
erty. Shareholders in the present company will re- 
ceive, for each share surrendered, $39.27 im stock of 
Northern Paeifie, and $30.17 in stock of the Great 
Northern read. Under the arrangement thus 
ceeted, it is expected that the harmony of interest 
plan, under which railroad interests acquire hold- 
ings in properties which are in some degree com- 
peting, will be substituted for the merger arrange- 
ment. It is worth noticing incidentally that North- 
ern Securities stock rose rapidly after the decision 
instead of declining. 

The embargo upon news from the war in the Har 
last continues, and the war correspondents, unable 
to get anywhere near the scene of action, or to 
procure authentic information from any official 
quarter occupy themselves in sending the wildest 
rumors. They have had Port Arthur captured by 
the Japanese at least three times, and have sent de- 
tviled accounts of imaginary land engagements, with 
heavy losses on both sides. Some allowance must 
l« made for the straits they are in, but well-informed 
readers are placing small reliance wpon any reports 
which are not official; and these are extremely 
meagre. ‘They show, however, that the Japanese 
squadron is still hammering away, at initervals, at 
Port Arthur, an attack in force hiaving been made 
as late as Tuesday; and that in Korea, the Japanese 
forces are moving northward. Their first division, 
according to official Russian despatches, hias estaib- 
lished itself at Anju, about forty miles north of the 
hase at Ping Yang, and holds the Ching Chung river 
in force. Most of the Russian troops have been 
withdrawn aeross the Yalu. 

* * 

\dmiral Alexieff has issued a proclamation defin- 
ing the area of the war. Of course, no such defini- 
“ions are final, and one combatant cannot be ex- 
pected to hold to limitations marked out by its ad- 
versary. But as an indication of the intentions of 
Russia the proclamation is interesting. The Ad- 
niral marks the bounds as following “the line of the 
Mongolian frontier to the intersection of the [aio 
river,” which means that the whole of Mongolia is 
included as belligerent territory. Thence the line 
extends to T'sin-Min-Tun, a city at the intersection 
of the Laio river and the railroad from Tienltsin by 


way of Shan-Hai-Kwan; thence southwest along the 
railroad to Kou-Pang-Tse, which is a place fifty 
miles down from 'l’sin-Min-Tun, and sixty west from 
Laio- Yang; thence “southeast along the railroad to 
Ying-Kow.” ‘This keeps the whole of Laio river in 
Manchuria within the belligerent sphere; but it 
leaves about 100 miles of neutral territory outside of 
the Great Wall, the administration of which will be 
diffeult if China observes the Russian demands 
that she shall not send any of her troops outside of 
the Great Wall. * 

The Japanese Diet isin special session to con- 
sider ways and means for the prosecution of the war. 
The session was opened by the Mikado in person 
with solemn and stately ceremonies, not the least im- 
pressive feature of which was the perfect silence ob- 
served while the Mikado was entering and leaving 
the chamber, and while he was reading his address. 
The warring political factions have healed their 
differences, and have arranged to give « practically 
unanimous support to the war measures of the 
cabinet. The government estimates the cost of the 
war at $290,000,000, including $20,000,000 special 
reserve. Of this amount, it proposes to obtain 
$230,000,000 from loans, $35,000,000 from increased 
taxation and ihe remainder from ihe surplus 
revenue. Among its proposals are an extension of 
the tobacco monopoly so as to include the manufac- 
tured product, the raising of taxes on land, incomes, 
ete., and the placing of new taxes on silk, kerosene, 

One grave cloud has been lifted from the indus- 
trial situation by the decision of the bituminous coal 
miners to accept the proposed reduction of 5 per 
cent. in their wages. This action shows good disci- 
pline, for the action taken had been strongly recom- 
mended by their leaders, and if their counsel had 
been rejected the effect would have been disastrous. 
Qn the other hand, there has been a renewal of 
difficulties in the New York building trades, starting 
with a small dispute over the pay of bricklayers’ 
laborers, but taken up by the bricklayers them- 
selves in obvious violation of the arvitration agree- 
meni reached after last year’s costly struggle, one 
of the stipulations of which was that there should 
be no strike or lockout until the points at issue had 
been submitted for arbitration. It is the apparent 
failure of this agreement which is the most serious 
feature of the New York situation. 

* * * 

The cotton speculation collapsed and prices came 
down on a run with the announcement of the failure 
of the so-called “cotton king,” Daniel J. Sully, who 
for more than a year had been the commanding 
figure in the cotton markets of the world, and had 
forced cotten to prices never dreamed of before since 
the Civil war. Immediately upon the announcement 
of his suspension, in the afternoon cf March 18, 
prices dropped 250 points in a few minutes, a drop 
which represented ahout $12.50 a bale. There was 
a rally afterward, of course, but with these specula- 
tive conditions out of the way cotton manufacturing 
will again become possible. The one thing which 
Sully did not reckon upon was that when cotton was 
forced too high, manufacturers would shut down 
rather than buy. He had .counted upon “edueat- 
ing” the public, as he said, to high prices for cotton; 
but he carried the process to a point where a collapse 
through the action of the natural laws of supply 


and demand was inevitable. 
s s s 


Tihe British House of Commons, March 21, voted 
down, 299 te 242, the Liberal motion censuring the 
government for advising the crown not to disallow 
the ordinance for the introduction of Chinese labor 
in the Transvaal. On the same day, the House of 
Lords rejected a similar motion by a vote of 97 to 
25. The government’s majority in the Commons on 
this question was larger than had been expected, 
for the practical establishment of coolie slavery im 
the Transvaal under the new ordinance had so 
aroused publie indignation that it seemed as if it 
might be the means of wrecking the ministry. Two 
or three days later, the government inargin dropped 
to 16 on an unimportant Irish motion, and it is no- 
where believed that it will long survive the passage 


of the budget. 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


(Continued from page 198,] 


separation of church and state should be strictly 
maintained, and that the public schools cannot law- 
fully be made the instrument of advancing the in- 
terests of any one religion or sect. In Dr. Gal- 
lagher’s view one of the great difficulties in the way 
in treating the Bible as a part of the great scheme 
of public education was that as the effect of the 
materialistic age, many scholars think it “bad form” 
to exhibit any interest in the Bible. These, he de- 
clared, are drawn through treatment of the Bible as 
literature, and are impressed with the idea that it 
is not a question of religion, or whether the Bible is 
true or not. 

President Faunce in his clear elucidation of the 
co-ordination of the Bible with other subjects of 
study held that it would be a base concess'on to 
sectarian prejudice if we should exclude from the 
public schools the lives of heroes simply because they 
happen to be the heroes of Israel. “If we may re- 
count the wanderings of Ulysses, why not those of 
Abraham?” he asked. 

The stories of the Old Testament, in his opinion, 
with, those of Greece and Rome and Scandinavia, as 
used in the schools, form the best possible pabulum 
for developing the imagination, conscience, and the 
will of childhood. Not all of the Bible is good for 
all ages. The attempt to teach children the Pauline 
epistles, or the minor prophets, is futile. But the 
material furnished in Bible stories is surpassingly 
vivid, and for childhood indispensable. — 

T'resident T'aunce reiterated the often-repeated 
hope that a committee of representative men from 
church and school should compile a book of selec- 
tions from the Bible suitable for use in schools. 

No more valuable contribution to the symposium 
on religious instruction in the schools was mide than 
the two addresses of Dr. Hervey, who expressed the 
high ideal of the best education, that “whatever may 
be the function of other educative agencies as re- 
gards religion, it is the function of the public 
school to supply the materials-and the occasion for 
a rich and real religious experience.” This he 
affirmed has been achieved, first, by nourishing and 
culiivating the spirit of wonder and of reverence, 
which is the child of wonder, and second, by culti- 
vating the sense of dependence and its attendant, 
humility. All nature, rightly studied, is one con- 
tinuous lesson in dependence; nothing self-sufficient, 
nothing causeless; nothing fully explained. And 
third, by nourishing and cultivating the sense of 
spiritual mastery, which in its higher form finds ex- 
pression in the words of Jesus: ‘I have overcome the 
world.’ ” 

Among his suggestions for memory work in char- 
acter building, Dr. Hervey told how the teachers 
build on the foundation of the child’s original 
nature, which is at the start of life equipped with 
every essential of goodness, and only requires proper 
nutrition for food and motion. Tf he seems to take 
more readily to memorizing the rhymes of “Spotless 
Town” than to the twenty-third Psalm, this is not 
to be accounted proof of total depravity, but of the 
lack in the educator. The appeal to the higher 
nature, Dr. Hervey declared, is responded to as 
readily as the appeal to the lower. 

There was practical help for the elementary 
teacher in the wise remarks of Superintendent Stet- 
son, who made various valuable recommendations 
for the teachers’ direction from his experience in the 
subtle work of character formation, through the 
ordinary curriculum of the common schools. He 
suggested readings by one whe expresses thought 
with deep feeling and appreciation; and named the 
twenty-third and ninety-first Psalms, the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah, Revelations 20, and Job 29 as ap- 
propriate selections of Scripture for use in the 
schools. ‘The uplifting effects of showing good pie- 
tures were depicted. The recitation of fine orations 
was recommended for the development of feelings of 
strength and courage. The heart is touched and the 
soul stirred by the narration of stories of the lives of 
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great men, Bible tales, and others. The teacher de- 
velops in children feelings of reverence and devotion 
by calling their attention to natural objects of 
beauty. And the direct appeal is frequently made 
with visible results. 

The importance of the personality of the teacher 
was naturally strongly emphasized; and by none 
more than by Superintendent Schaeffer of Pennsyl- 
varia, who declared that truth must be felt in the 
heart of the teacher, and marked the distinction be- 
tween knowledge and teaching power. Superintend- 
ent Schaeffer did not hesitate to say that he would 
if possible rule cut of the elementary schools teach- 
ers who were hostile to and indifferent to religion, as 
lacking the essential quality to teaching the young. 
The true teacher draws his inspiration from Christ, 
the greatest teacher of all ages. 

In his last annual address, Dr. Edward Brooks, 
superintendent of Philadelphia city schools, said re- 
garding religious education: “By state law the Bible 
is read without comment every morning in the pub- 
lie schools of Pennsylvania. Moreover, the school 
readers, which represent the world’s choicest. litera- 
ture, are full of the recognition of the existence of a 
Divine Being, and the duties we owe him. It would 
be necessary to reconstruct all of our school readers 
in order to exclude the idea of God from the school- 
room. Besides, the presence of a teacher who car- 
ries in her heart a conviction of the existence of a 
Supreme Being, and acts in obedience to that con- 
viction, creates an atmosphere in the school that is 
felt by the child, which-influences its thought and 
conduct. Our schools are not, therefore, as has often 
been charged, ‘godless schools.’ ” 

The recent gathering of the Religious Education 
Association has not only emphasized this fact, but it 
has also shown that in the union of preachers and 
teachers for the betterment of religious education 
throughout our land, ministry shall involve more of 
teaching, and teaching more of ministry. 


AUTHORS IN SCHOUL.—(XXVIL.) 
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drous works of the new yet, I will! Tl see the 
bloody Spaniards swept off the seas before I die, if 
my old eyes can reach so far as outside the Sound. 
I shall, I knows it. I says my prayers for it every 
night, don’t I, Mary? You'll bate them, sure as 
judgment; the Lord’ll fight for you. . . . And then 
I'll just turn my old face to tthe wall, and depart in 
peace, according to’ His word.” 

No writer has ever excelled Kingsley in graphic 
description. Leslie Stephen says of one of his most 
graphic portrayals: “We can tell the time of day, and 
the state of the weather.” 

And no one could pack more inito a few sentences 
than he. In his “Plays and Puritans,” he has these 
vigorous words: “Poetry in those old Puritans? 
Why not? They were men of like passions with our- 
selves. They loved, they married, they brought up 
children; they feared, they sorrowed, they fought, 
they conquered. There was poetry enough in them, 
be sure: though they acted it like men instead of 
singing it like birds.” 

Kingsley was a man of very fine feelings. His 
sympathies were always available to any honorable 
struggler. The poor idolized him. He taught his 
children to put flowers on all the graves in the little 
churchyard every Sabbath morning. The wander- 
ing gypsies lingered at his gate. He married them, 


and ministered to them in sickness and trouble. 
After his death they never passed his home without 
entering the gate, and scattering flowers about. 
When away from his children, he would write 
them the most charming letters, and now and then 
an exquisite little poem, such as the one beginning 
“I once had a sweet little doll, dears.” 


His famous “Water Babies” was written for his 
youngest boy, Grenville. It is one of the most per- 
feet fairy storics in the English tongue. 
Some of his minor poems are most entrancing, as 
the one commencing with 
“The merry lark was up and singing.” 


And there is the pathetic poem of “The Sands of 


Dee.” 
“O Mary, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, - 
Across the sands o’Dee!” 


SPELLING DEVICES. 

1. For a written spelling lesson have the pupil 
write as many of the words as he can recall. Ina 
short time not a few in the class will be able to write 
the whole list. When you think sufficient time has 
been given, call on three or four who have the long- 
est lists to pronounce, and direct the others to supply 
missing words. 

2. Require words to be grouped according to 
number of syllables they contain. 

3. Require class to write twenty words that are 
named of things used to cook with, or of things 
raised in the garden, or of things bought by dry 
measure, of bones of the skeleton, etc. 

4. Give a word. Direct class to make as many 
words as possible from the letters contained in a 
given word. 

5. Add ing and ed to beg, plod, fret, rub, ete. 
Add ing and ed to scrape, manage, escape, excuse, 
ete. Add er to slip, big, sin, ete. Add ment to 
amaze, manage, measure, etc. In the same way re- 
quire the adding of able, ful, less, and so on. 

6. Lists of words misspelled should be corrected 
and accurately written many times, in order that the 
pupil may get the right impression of the word in 
place of the wrong form. 

7. Write list of words that rhyme with lawn, 
dawn, fawn, ete. 

8. Make memory list of words used in previous 
geography lesson. 

9. Make a list of words alike in spelling, but 
different in meaning and pronunciation. Of words 
alike in sound but different in spelling—Midland 
Schools. 


THE BELLIGERENTS STATISTICALLY. 
RUSSIA. 
The statistical abstract of the world, published by the 
bureau of statistics at Washington, gives the following 
statistics regarding Russia for 1901: 


Population per square mile ...... provi 14.90 
Excess exports over imports .............. $106,233 ,000 
Imports from United States .............. $7,518,177 
Exports to United States .................. $7,262,757 
Debt per square mile ...........cccsceees $365 
24.56 
Intesest, etc., annually $141,519,000 
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NOTE WORTHY [EX T-BOOKS 
LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY 


Revised Edition 


By CHARLES A. YouNG, Professor of Astronomy in 
Princeton University. 

This is a brief course in astronomy prepared ex- 
pressly for high schools and academies. It is in- 
teresting, well illustrated, and requires little or no 
mathematics. 


A FRENCH READER 


By FrepD D. ALDRICH, Master in Modern. Languages 
in Worcester Academy, and IRVING L. FOSTER, 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages in 
Pennsylvania State College, 


NOTEWORTHY FEATURES 
The selections are interesting from a student’s 
point of view. 
The text is carefully graded, so that all abruptness 
of transition is avoided. 
The vocabulary has been prepared to meet the de- 


mands ofthe text at hand. 
The notes supplement the vocabulary, and appear 


in places where the pupil is peculiarly apt to go 
astray. 
The appendix contains the inflection of regular 


and irregular verbs, lists of words and idioms to be 
used in review, etc. 


GLUCK AUF 


By MARGARETHE MULLER and CARLA WENCKE- 
BACH. 

Glick Auf is intended primarily for beginners in 
German. The material has been carefully graded 
in accordance with the desire of the authors not to 
present difficulty after difficulty without affording the 
student an opportunity to pause and take breath. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


29 Beacon St., Boston, Mess. 


Government expenditure $921,168,000 
Expenditure per Capita ......ceeeeeeeceeeee 7.30 
Total money in circulation ............ +++» $896,200,000 
Total circulation per capita ..........e..6. 6.95 
Circulation gold per capita ...........+. 6.14 
Circulation silver per capita .......... ao 81 


It will be noticed that the annual expenditure exceeds 
the annual revenne by $29,396,000; that the imports from 
the United States form only 3 per cent. of the total im- 
ports; that the exports to the United States form only 
2 per cent. of the total exports. 


JAPAN. 


The statistical abstract of the world gives us the fol- 
lowing statistics regarding Japan for 1901: ~ 


Population per square mile ...........+.00- 296 
Exports per Capita 2.54 
Excess imports over exports .........+.+.+ 1,727,000 
Exports tu United States $36,854,900 
Imports from United States ............... $21,162,000 
Government expenditure $119,934,893 
Expenditure per capita 2.75 
Total money in circulation £157,000.000 
Total circulation per capita .........e.06. 3.58 
Circulation gold per capita 1.39 
Circulation silver per capita .............. .59 
Paper money in circulation .............. $69,000,000 
Circulation paper per capita .............. 1.60 


It will be noticed that the expenditure is three cents 
per capita less than the revenue; that the per capita an- 
nual interest charge is only forty-one cents (that of the 
United States is thirty-five cents); that the imports were 
only four cents per capita in excess of the exports; that 
the imports from the United States formed one-sixth of 
the total imports; that the exports to the United States 
formed about thirty per cent. of the total exports. 

Walter J. Ballard, 

Schenectady, New York, February 22, 
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ORIGIN OF NAMES IN NEW JERSE Y,—(I.) 


Absecon, bay and town. Wabisse, “swam,” and ong. 
“a place,” so named because of number of swans thats. 

Acquackanonk, township. “Where gum blocks were 
made, or procured, from pounding corn.” 

Allentown, borough, for William Allen of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Alloway, township and creek, for an Indian chief. 

Anglesea, borough, for town in Wales. 

Asbury Park, borough and city, for Francis Asbury, 
pioneer bishop of Methodism in America, 

Assiscunk, creek, “muddy.” 

Atlantic Highlands, borough, because of its situation, 
which overlooks ocean. 

Barnegat, inlet and village. A Dutch name, given by 
Henry Hudson, meaning, “‘breaker’s inlet.” 

Baskingridge, village. Animals are said to have re- 
sorted there in chilly weather to bask in milder air. 

Bayhead, borough Descriptive of its position. 

Bergen, county, from Bergen Point, which was named 
ior Bergen, Norway. 

Billingsport, town, for an English merchant, Edward 
Bylling. 

Blairstown, town, for John I. Blair. 

Bloomfield, town, for Governor Josep Bloomfield. 

Bogota, borough, for South American city. 

Boonton, town, for Thomas Boone, colonial governor 
in 1760. - 

Bordentown, city, for Joseph Borden, its founder. 

Boundbrook, borough. Named from a creek emptying 
inte the Raritan river, which was the northern boundary 
of the grant made to Governor Carteret. 

Bradley Beach, borough, for original owner, Jame A. 
Bradley. 

Branchville, borough, 
Branch. 

Burlington, county and city, from Brilington, com- 
monly pronounced Burlington, England. 

Caldweli, borough, for Rev. James Caldwell, patriotic 
clergyman during Revolution. 

Camden, county and city, for Chief Justice Pratt, Earl 
ot Camden, a friend of colonies during Revolution. 

Cape May, county and city, from Cape, which was 
named for Cornelius Jacobse May, navigator in Dutch 
West India Company. 

Carlstadt, borough, by early German settlers, for town 
in Croatia. 

Chatham, borough. for William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 

Cinnaminson, town, from cinna or sinne, “a stone,” 
and mona or minna, island, hence, “stone island place.” 

Cold Spring, town, from spring near. 

Coltsneck, town. Probably derived from an inn- 
keeper’s sign upon which was printed the old seal of 
New Jersey, a horse’s neck with a wreath around it. 

Communipauw, village, for original grantee, Michael 
Pauw, director of Dutch West India Company. Word is 
compound of “the commune of Pauw.” 

Corson, inlet, for family who lived north of the inlet. 

Cresskili, borough, from a creek abounding in a water 
cress. 

Crosswicks, town, 
“house of separation.’ 

Deai, borough. Deal 
England. 

Deckertown, borough, for family numerous in neigh- 
borhood. 

Deptford, township, from port in England. 

Dover, town, from town in England. 

Eatontown, township, for an old settler. 

Egg Harbor, township and village on Great Egg Har- 
bor bay. Named because of gull’s eggs found near by. 

Elizabeth, city, for wife of Lord Carteret. i 

Englewood, city, from English “wood ingle,” a woody 
nook, 

Erskine, village, for parish in Scotland. 

Essex, county, for county in England, 

Freehold, town, originally a freehold. 

Glassboro, town, from its glass factories. 

Hackensack, town, “hook mouth,” “a stream that 
unites with another on low ground,” or “the land of the 
big snake.” 

Hackettstown, town, for Samuel Hackett. 

Haddonfield, borough, for Elizabeth Haddon. 

Hammonton, town, for family of early residents. 

Harrison, town, for President William Henry Harri- 
son. 

Hasbrouck Height, borough, for principal proprietor 
of land on which it is built. 

Hawthorne, borongh, for Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Highbridge, borough, for its remarkable railroad 
bridge, 

Highlands, borough, adjacent to Atlantic Highlands. 

Hightstown, borough, for Hight family. 

Hoboken, city, Derivation of hopocan, “tobacco pipe,” 


for river known as_ Long 


corruption of Crossweeksung, 


Beach, post-office, from Deal, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE EDUCATIONAL THEORY OF IMMANUEL 
KANT. ‘Tramslated by Edward Franklin Buchner, 
Ph. D., University of Alabama. Lipincott’s Educa- 
tional Series. Edited by Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
Ph. D, LL. D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Cloth. 309 pp. 

The time is ripe for popular professional wisdom from 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, from Kant, Hamilton, and 
Hegel. American teachers are good readers, and are 
equal to the real thing. At least they are in position 
to be delighted with a good translation that is well 
annotated as is this edition. The time has come to dis- 
courage weakish stuff by insisting upon first-class work 
with the masters. The time has also come when we 
should insist upon something more than encyclopaedic 
knowledge of the philosophies of the masters. 

The Kantian philosophy has never had adequate credit 
for its educational side because of the emphasis given to 
ite logic and purely intellectual phases. The editor 
states the case with great clearness when he says: ‘““I'wo 
types of pedagogical literature are to be deplored; those 


produced by enthusiasts who lack insight, and those. 


produced: by theorists who lack sympathy or touch with 
actual educational agencies. The former are usually 
in poor taste and lack due proportion; they make much 
ado about the ‘nothings’ of education and fail to see 
the broad fundamental principles that condition and 
control true pedagogic progress. The latter are usually 
so far removed from the experience of teachers and so 
attenuated in analysis as to lose all vitalizing guidance. 
Clearly we have constant need of treatises with a basis 
in philosophic insight and with a recognition of the 
fundamentals in the simple phases of practical experi- 


_ence. 


“A study of any system of educational thought pro- 
duces its best results by stimulating inquiry and by pro- 
viding a systematic theoretic outline into which experi- 
ence and reflection may cast themselves and by which 
old and accepted theories may mould themselves into new 
forms. In this plan of study current activities may be 
put to rational tests. It is one thing to be a blind and 
adoring follower; it is quite another thing to have an 
insight broad enough to promote rational inqu'ry and to 
arrive at true conclusions. 

“We have no national system of education, nor have 
we as yet a national theory of education. Our varied 
practices, due to local and state control, have given us 
widely divergent views of educationa] theory. We are 
a great national laboratory, in which, with no uniform 
preparatory training, we have thousands of pedagogic 
experimenters. evolving bit by bit educational ideas of 
varying values. \ , 

“If it were possible to train our teachers in funda- 
mental educational law, this divers’fied study, in its 
many-sided aspects, would eventuate in a system of 
educational doctrine indigenous to our own social and 
civie life; whence arises the need of wider agitation 
for thorough professional study for our teachers. In 
achieving such a result it is unquestionably wise to 
know all that has been thought by great minds and a!l 
that has been done by great teachers in the past.” 


IRVING’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. Standard English 
Classics Series. Edited by Charles Robert Gaston, 
teacher in the high school department of public school 
No, 62. New York city. Bcstor: Ginn & Co. Semi- 
flexible cloth. xxix+374 pp. List price, 50 cents; 
mailing price, 60 cents. 

The new zeal for the best knowledge of the best mas- 
ters and masterpieces in English signifies much, and the 
schools should speedily avail themselves of the universal 


-present interest, 


This new volume in the Standard English Classics 
Series appears in the new series binding, which is char- 
acterized by its convenient size and its semi-flexible 
green cloth stamped very clearly in gold ink. 

The editor is Charles Robert Gaston, who, as former 
English instructor at Cornell University, and now in- 
structor of English in one of the New York city high 
schools, is intimately familiar with the practical re- 
quirements of students from two important points of 
view. A very valuable feature of the work is the ex- 
tended list of questions and of composition topics, which 
set the pupil te thinking and widen his mental view. The 
introductory and annotated material is both accurate 
and interesting. Dusty erudition has been studiously 
avoided. so that Irving’s entertaining subject-matter 
and fascinating style are not spoiled in the editing, and 
the student is introduced to the author with his mind 
open to impressions. 

THE NEW YORK COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM. By 
Ardrew 8S. Draper, LL. D. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. 
Pardeen. Cloth. 105 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This address, delivered jin 1890 by President Draper cf 
the University of Illinois, when he was state superin- 
tendent of public instruction in New York, has be2n 
recognized as an important original contribution to the 
history of education in that state. Tt has probably been 
as much discussed as any pamphlet on education in 
fifty years. It led to a considerable controversy with 
George 4. Martin, now secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Eduestion, Dr. Draper contending that 
the contribution of New York to the free school system 
of the country was greater than that of her sister state, 
and that the reason Massachusetts had received more 
credit was because she had had busier historians. Al! of 
these contentions were sharply denied by Mr. Martin, 
who in turn produced documentary evidence. 

The pamphlet edition of the original address having 
long been out of print, it is now presented in book form, 
revised by the author, and with the addition of nine- 
teen portraits. 

Dr. Draper shows how the Dutch promoted and the 
English neglected free schools; how the regents of the 
University of the state of New York interested theme 


selves in elementary education; how the “rate bill” was 
finally discarded; how the state system of supervision 
grew up: what the various voluntary associations of 
teachers have done; and what part certain great men 
have played in the effort to perfect the system. His 
criticisms are frank, and his judgment of men and meas- 
ures comes from a man of wide experience and definite 
convictions. He has furnished a valuable contribution 
not only to New York educational history but to the 
history of education in general. Mr. Martin’s conten- 
tion grew into his famous “History of Education in 
Massachusetts” in the Appleton International Series, 
edited by Dr. W. T. Harris. No library is complete 
without both these works. 


JOAN OF THE ALLEY. By Frederick O. Bartlett. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. Pree, 
Mr. Gartlett’s first story is of unusual interest and 

exceptional power. The scene is laid in a large New 

England factory. and the story deals with factory hands 

and working people who live in the poorest districts and 

talk bad English. 

Joan Sullivan, the leading character, is a French-Trish 
girl, more Freuch than Irish, however, as her father dis- 
appeared not iong after he brought her mother, Rosalie 
Borderau, to this town, and Joan had been made quite 
French by her and also throuch the influence of old 
Pierre Lahoncaud, the French tobacconist, her sole 
friend outside cf, her ~other. Pierre fills her with 
dreams of her mother’s cid home in Acadie, and also of 
the French Joan whose namesake she is, who did such 
glorions things across the sea for France. Picrre, being 
a Socialist, too, unkncwinely implants germs of this 
revolt into spirited little Joan’s heart, so that when the 
moment comes that it suits a disgruntled politician of 
the neighborhood to incite a labor strike in the factory, 
he finds a willing tool at hans in Joan, burning to be- 
come a second Joan of Are. 


IN AND AROUND THE GRAND CANYON OF THE 
COLORADO RIVER IN ARIZONA. By George 
Wharton James. Boston: Little. Brown & Co. With 
twenty-three full-page plates and seventty-seven pic- 
tures in the text. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 

No other writer has found the charm that George 
Wharton James possesses of seeing the most important 
of the wonderful and curious things of the Far South 
New West, and of making other people see them through 
his pen and camera so vividly that the impression of 
their beauty and grandeur creep through one’s nervous 
system as he reads. 

Yhis is the only book that has been written that gives 
life and spirit and beauty to the Grand Canyon of Col- 
orado. There are an even hundred beautiful pictures 
from vhotographs which Mr. James took in his travels, 
and these alone are worth the price of the book, while 
the graphic pen pictures are worth even more than the 
glorious illumination. Tt is stating the case mildly 
when we say that the book from first to last is of absorb- 
ing interest. Dramatic’ narratives of hairbreadth es- 
capes and thrilling adventures, stories of Indians, their 
legends and customs, and Mr. James’s own perilous ex- 
periences., give a wonderful personal interest in these 
pages of thrillirge description of the most stupendous 
natural wonder on the American continent. 


ELEMENTARY GUIDE TO LITERARY CRITICISM. 
By F. V. N. Painter, professor in Roanoke College, Va. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, London, San Francisco. 
Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 195 
pn. List price. 90 cents; mailing price, 95 cents. 

The aim of the author has been to present a guide to 
laboratory work in literary criticism, giving specific di- 
rections for a comprehensive analysis of the principal 
kinds of literature, showing the various points in rela- 
tion to form, content, and spirit, to which it is worth 
while to give attention. The book will give definiteness 
and deiight to literary study, which for lack of such a 
guice, has so often been vague, wnsatisfactory, and dis- 
couraging. The work is in three parts; the first treats 
of fundamental principles, the nature of criticism, the 
relation of the author to his work, and the aesthetic 
principles underlying literary art. 

Part Second briefly discusses the diction, the various 
kinds of sentences, the use of figures of speech, and the 
different species of style as determined partly by the 
nature of the discourse and partly by the mental endow- 
ments of the writer. 

Part Third discusses the general 
governing the Jeading kinds of literature 
effort is made to throw light upon the 
nature and structure of poetry, fiction, and_ the 
drama, and. the chapters in which these subjects are 
treated are interesting and helpful. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by a list of review questions and by illustrative 
and practical exercises. 


principles 
Special 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Philosophy of Education.” By Herman Harrell Horne. 
Price, $1.75. New York: The Msemillan Company. 
“Plant Studies.” By J.M. Coulter. New York: D. Appleton & 


0. 

“Living Largelv.” Charles Gordon Ames. Price, 75 cents. — 
“ Young America in the Hands of His Friends.” By Arthur W. San- 
born. Price, 75 cents. Boston: James H. West Company. 

“A Rachelor in Arcady.” By Halliwell Sutcliffe. Price, $1.50. 
—‘The Merchant of Venice” By Wm. Skakespeare. Price, 50 
Nents. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“Running the River.” By George Cary Eggleston. Price, $'.50. 
New York: A. 8. Rarnes & Co. 

“ Classic Fables.” Selected and Edited by Edna Lee Turpin. Price, 
80 cents.——" Grimm’s Fairy Tales.” Selected and Edited by Edna 
Price, 49 cents. New York: Bore) & 

' Plane gonometry,”_ By James M, Taylor, rice, 75 cepts, 
Boston; Ginn &Co, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from schoo] author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 5, 6, 7: Ontario Educational Asso- 
ciation. Secretary, Robert H. Doane, 
Toronto, Canada. 

April 27-28-29: International Kinder- 
garten Union, Rochester, N. Y. Presi- 
dent, Miss Annie Laws, Cincinnati. 


MAY 6: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ 
Association, New London, Conn. Presi- 
dent, A. E. Peterson, Willimantic. 


June 13: National Conference on the Spe- 
cial Education of Backward, Truant, 
and Delinquent Children, Portland, 
Me. Chairman of arrangements, 
Franklin H. Nibecker, Glen Mills, Pa. 

June 28-July 1: National Educational 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

June 29-July 1: Western Oregon Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


July 5-6-7: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Ithaca. President, James 
M. Edsall, 8418 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H. President, 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PEMBROKE. The annual exhibition 
of the students of Pembroke Academy 
was held in the town hall on the evening 
of March 17. 

HANOVER. The weekly “smoker’’ was 
given in College hall on the evening of 
March 19, by Dr. W. E. Griffis, who has lived 
for a long time in the Far East and has 
been preaching and writing on eastern 
questions since his return. He had the 
honor to be the first educational pioneer 
to be called out to Japan to organize 
schools on the American principle. The 
civil war between the adherents of the 
Tycoon and the Mikado’s army was just 
over when Dr. Griffis arrived in 1870. 
The speaker dwelt at length on the social 
characteristics of the Japanese and was 
listened to attentively throughout his ad- 
dress. 

MANCHESTER. The Manchester In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences has recently 
held two meetings of special interest. On 
the evening of March 17 J. M. Boutwell of 
the Geological Survey gave a lecture on 
the work of the department toa large 
audience. March 21 there was a demon- 
stration given of the reduction of metallic 
oxides by the Thermit process. Iron and 
nickel were melted on the platform of the 
hall, and rails and pipes were welded 
without more material than a workman 
could carry about on a wheelbarrow. 
This was one of the first demonstrations 
of this process in the country. 


VERMONT. 


The Vermont Schoolmasters’ Club will 
hold its semi-annual meeting and ban- 
quet at the Junction House, White River 
Junction, upon the evening of April 15. 
The club will be addressed by Judge W. 
P. Stafford of the Vermont Supreme 
court, on “The Making of Vermont.” 
The committee on college requirements 
in English will also make its final report 
at this meeting. C. H. Morrill, Ran- 
dolph Centre; W. P. Abbott, Procter; H. 
K. Whittaker, Brattleboro. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

We have not seen for a long time so 
attractive a catalog as that issued by the 
Mount Ida School for Girls in Newton. 
School principals and superintendents who 
are interested in learning of a good school 
in New England which they may recom- 
mend, will be glad to see this catalog. 
The address is given in another column. 


BOSTON. The Boston Teachers’ Club is 
to give a reception in honor of Miss Ellen 
C. Sawtelle, Miss Emily F. Carpenter, Miss 
Sarah Fuller, and Miss Sarah J. Baker, at 
Howe Hall, New Century building, 177 Hun- 
tington avenue, April 13, from 8 to 10 o'clock. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The Association 
of Teachers of Mathematics in the middle 
states and Maryland will hold its second 
yearly meeting at Columbia University, 
on Saturday, April 2, in Milbank Me- 
morial chapel, Teachers College, at 11 
a.m. The council will meet at 10 a. m. 
in room 212, Teachers College. ‘The 
meetings of the association are open to 
all persons who are interested im the 
teaching of mathematics. Program: 11 
a. m., “Has algebra any genuine appli- 
cations, (a) to the student’s present inter- 
ests and experiences; (b) to his probable 
future needs? If so, what are they, and 
how can they be introduced?” J. T. Rorer, 
Central high school, Philadelphia. Dis- 
cussion opened by I. J. Schwatt, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Charies F. 
Wheelock, head inspector of the board 
of regents, Albany: N. Y.: Miss Leo G. 
Simons, Normal College, New York city: 
B. F. Filson, Blair Presbyterian Academy, 
Blairstown, N. J. 2p. m.: “The Great 
Movements Now Taking Place in the 
Teaching of Mathematics in Other Coun- 
tries,’ Gustave Legras, Collegeof the 
City of New York. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

OXFORD. Dr. Leila S. McKee has re- 
signed the presidency of the Western 
Female College, effective next June. She 
will be succeeded by Dr. Lillian W. John- 
son of Memphis. It is announced that 
Dr. McKee will be married to J. E. Welsh, 
a business man of Kansas City. This col- 
lege is the Mt. Holyoke of the West, and 
Dr. McKee is one the most eminent 
women educators of the West. Her suc- 
cess has been noteworthy and her retire- 
ment causes universal and deep regret. 


The Scientific American in a recent 
issue reprints a portion of an address de- 
livered by Professor Davis of Harvard 
University, at the annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance. 
ment of Science. Prefessor Davis calls 
attention.to the fact that while many of 
our young men are making the study of 
geology their life work, but few are de- 
voting much time to geography. Ina 
clear and forcible way he shows how th‘s 
latter science underlies many others, and 
is more comprehensive and thus more in- 
teresting - than most of those in wh'ch 
specialists are working. Professor Davis 
is well known as a geologist. He has also 
written several interesting text-books on 
physical geography, published by Ginn & 
Co. of Boston. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Secretary’s Office, 

; Winona, Minn., March 21, 1904. 

The executive committee had hoped to 
be able to make full announcements at 
this date of railroad rates and ticket con- 
ditions for the St. Louis convention as 
well as of all local arrangements; but the 
Central Passenger Association, through 
whose territory most of our members 
must travel, will not make announcement 
of rates until after their meeting on the 
24th inst. Local arrangements will de- 


pend on the time limit of tickets which _ 


it is expected will be not less than fifteen 
days. 

The committee has secured two valu- 
able concessions for enrolled members: 
The Inside Inn, the only hotel within the 
Exposition grounds, will be the associa- 
tion headquarters. The management has 
agreed to grant a concession of fifty cents 
per day, American plan, to enrolled mem- 
bers to the extent of 1,500 rooms (two 
persons in a room). This will insure ac- 
commodations for 3,000 persons at $2.50 
per day, American plan, without bath, cr 
$4.00 per day with bath. 

The local committee expects to secure 
special rates to enrolled members at 
various hotels near the grounds, and in 
private homes in that section of the city. 

/ It is expected that the various state 
headquarters will be in their respective 
state buildings on the Exposition grounds, 
which are nearly all located on the 
Plateau of States near the Inside Inn. 

The Exposition authorities will grant 
such concessions on admissions to enrolied 
members that the annual membership fee 
($2.00) and also a coupon book of ten ad- 
missions to the Exposition ($590) will 


_ both be supplied at the-time of registra- 


tion for $5.00. All meetings will be held 
within the Exposition grounds. 

™he following preliminary programs 
are announced by the respective presi- 
dents. Complete and revised programs 
will appear in the Official Bulletin to be 
issued at an early date. 


GENERAL SESSIONS. 


President Jchn W. Cook, De Kalb, Il. 

Tuesday, June 28, 9.30 a. m.—Addresses 
of welcome: Hon. A. M. Dockery, gov- 
ernor of Missouri; Hon. W. T. Carring- 
ton, superintendent of public instruction 
of the state of Missouri; Hon. Rolla 
Wells, mayor of St. Louis: F. Louis Sol- 
dan. superintendent of city schools. St. 
Louis; W. S. Chaplin, chancellor of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis; Hon, D. R. 
Francis, president Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition; Howard J. Rogers, director 
of congresses, Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition. Responses: Hon. W. T. Harris. 
commissioner of education of the United 
States, Washington, D. C.; E. A. Alder- 
man, president of Tulane Universiity, 
New Orleans, La. “The Place of the 
Chureh in American Education,” Edmund 
J. James, president of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. President’s ad- 
dress. 

Wednesday, June 29, 9.15 a. m.—‘‘Popu- 
lar Education in Bngland,”’ (speaker to 
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be supplied). “Educational Possibilities 
for the Country Child in the United 
States,” O. J. Kern, superintendent of 
schools of Winnebago county, Rockford. 
fil. “The New Departure in Secondary 
Education,” J. J. Sheppard, principal of 
high school of commerce, New York city. 
“The Place of the Small College,’ George 
A. Gates, president of Pomona College, 
Claremont, Cal. 7.30 p. m.—‘Art Ex- 
hibits in the Exposition,” Halsey C. Ives, 
chief of department of art, Louisiana 
Pyrehase Exposition, 

Thursday, June 30, 9.15 a. m.—‘‘Educa- 
tion of the Southern Negro,” Booker T. 
Washington, president of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Tuskegee, Ala. ‘“‘Popular Education 
in. France,” (speaker to be supplied). 
“Education in Porto Rico,’’ Samuel M. 
Lindsay, commissioner of education, San 
Jyvan, Porto Rico. “Education in the 
Philippines,” E. B. Bryan, ex-superinten- 
dent of education, Philippine Islands. 
7.30 p. m.—‘Archiitecture of the Exposi- 
tion,” E. L. Masqueray, chief of design, 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

Friday, July 1, 9.15 a. m.—‘The Prep- 
aration of Teachers in Germany,” 
(speaker to be supplied). ‘An Educa- 
tional Creed,” Z. X. Snyder, president of 
State normal school, Greeley, Col. ‘‘The 
Limitation of the Superintendent’s 
Authority and the Teacher’s Indepen- 
dence,” Aaron Gove, superintendent of 
city schools, Denver, Col. “The Argu- 
ment for the Teachers’ Federation,” Miss 
Margaret A. Haley, president of Niational 
Federation of Teachers, Chicago, Ill. 7.30 
p. m.—‘‘Sculpture and Decoration at the 
Mxposition,”’ Karl T. F. Bitter, director of 


sculpture, Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion. 
DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTEN 


EDUCATION. 


President, Miss Jenny B. Merrill, New 
York city. 

Tuesday, June 28—Joint session with 
Department of Elementary Education. 

Friday. July 1—(Program to be an- 
nounced later). 


DEPARTMENT OF BLEMENTARY ED- 
UCATION. 


President, Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Tuesday, June 28—Joint meeting with 
kindergarten department. ‘Tine Relation 
of the Kindergarten and Elementary 
School as Shown in Their Exhibits,” (a) 
From the kindergarten standpoint, Miss 
Patty Hill, Louisville, Ky.: (b) From the 
elementary school, Charles B. Gilbert, 
New York city. Discussion: Three-min- 
wte speeches from many leading kinder- 
gartners and teachers representing prom- 
inent state and city exhibits. 

Thursday, June 30—‘The Natural Ac- 
tivities of Children as Determining the In- 
dustries in Early Education,” Miss Sarah 
C. Brooks, Baltimore, Md. ~Discussion: G. 
Stanley Hall, Worcester, Mass.; Myron T: 
Scudder, New Paltz, N. Y. “Avenue of 
Language Expression in the Elementary 
School,’”’ Percival Chubbs. Discussion: 
Mrs. Ella F. Young, Chicago, Ill.; F. W. 
Cooley, Evansville, Ind. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


we Lewis H. Jones, Ypsilanti, 
en, 

Topic, “The Teaching of Geography,” 
(a) How cam teachers make better use of 
“out of doors” in teaching geography? 
(b) What does the St. Louis Exposition 
offer as illustrations of the local reac- 
tions of man wpon his environment in 
every part of the world? Topic, “In How 
Far May Child Psychology Take the 
Place of Adult Psychology, or Rational 
Psychology, in the training of Teach- 
ers?” Topic, “What Is the Net Gain to 
Education from the Recent Investiga- 
tions into Physiological Psychology?” 
While a number of prominent speakers 
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have been secured, definite assignments 
to topics cannot be announced at this 
date. 


DEPARTMENT OF MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING. 


President, Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Wednesday, June 29—Joint session 


with Department of Indian Bducation. 
General Topic, “Blementary Manual 
Training.” (1) “The Constructive Idea 
in the Elementary School,” W. 8S. Jack- 
man, dean of School of Education, Uni- 
yersity of Chicago. (2) “The Place of the 
Arts in Training for Teaching, (speaker 
to be supplied). (3) “Manual Training 
in Germany as Shown by Exhibits,” Dr. 
Alwin Pabst, director of Manual ‘Training 
College, Leipzig, Germany. (4) “Reports 
on work as shown by exhibiits,”’ (a) From 
the Teachers College, New York, Miss 
Mary B. Hyde; (b) Indianapolis, Ind.; 
(c) New York city ‘schools; (d) Pacific. 
coasts; (e) Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria, Ill., Charles A. Bennett. 

' Friday, July 1--(1) “The Manual 
Training High School versus Optional 
Work in the Regular School,” Charles B. 
Gilbert, New York city. (2) “What May 
Le Done in the Country Schools,” Alfred 
Bayliss, Springfield, Ill. (3) “Progress in 
the South as Shown by Exhibits,” 
(speaker to be supplied). 


DEPARTMENT OF CHILD STUDY. 


President, E. A. Kirkpatrick, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

Tuesday, June 28. General Topic— 
“Methods of Scientific Child Study.” Dis- 
tribution of a printed paper by Will S. 
Monroe, describing the different types of 
child study, with directions as to where 
exhibits of the same are to be found. 
“Laboratory Tests as a Means of Child 
Study,” “The Questionnaire in the Study 
of Children,” “A General Critique of Child 
Study Methods,’ “Problems yet to be 
Solved and Modes of Attack,” “Philippine 
and American Children Compared.” 

Thursday, June 30—General Topic, 
“Practical Child Study,” “Diagnosis of 
Capacities and Defects of Children,” 
“Modes of Dealing with Exceptional 
Children.” 

After the reading of these papers the 
section will divide into round tables to 
diseuss the following topics: “The Study 
of Children in the Kindergarten,” “The 
Study of Children in the Grades,” ‘The 
Study of High School Pupils,” “The 
Teaching of Child Study in the Normal 
Schools and Universities.” 

President Kirkpatrick is sending out. 
cireulars to all persons engaged in child 
study with the view of securing an ex- 
hibit at the Exposition of appliances, out- 
lines, methods, and results of child study. 
Assignments of speakers will be an- 
nounced later. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE INSTRUC- 
TION. 


President, W. A. Fiske, Richmond, Ind. 

Wednesday, June 29—‘‘Discussion of 
Exposition Exhibits.” (1) “A Compara- 
tive Study of the Methods of Science In- 
struction of the Various Countries as 
Shewn by their Exhibits,’ Wm. J. S. 
Bryan, principal of Central High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. (2) “The Nature and Edu- 
cational Value of the Scientific Exhibits 
of High Schools and Colleges of the 
United States,” George Platt Knox, prin- 
cipal of Garfield School, St. Louis, Mo. 
(3) “The Stecess and Failure of Scien- 
tifie Teaching as Shown by the Various 
Exhibits,” (speaker to be supplied). (4) 
“Applied Geography, illustrated from the 
Louisiana Purchase,” Arthur G. Clements, 
University of the State of New York. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 


President, Nathan C. Schaeffer, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

“Library Work in Normal Schools,” 
Theodore B. Noss, president of State Nor- 
mal School, California, Pa. Discussion 
led by Miss Grace Salisbury, librarian of 
State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 
“The Place of the Library in Class In- 
struction,” Clarence E. Meleney, asso- 
ciate superintendent of city schools, New 
York city. (Program to be completed), 


DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCA- 
TION. 

President, J. W. Jones, Columbus, 0. 

Wednesday, June 29—(1) ‘“President’s 
Address.” (2) “What Teachers may 
Learn from the Model Schools of the Deaf 
and Blind and their Exhibits,’ S. M. 
Green, superintendent of the Missouri 
School for the Blind, St. Louis. (3) 
“Sight and Hearing in Relation to Educa- 
tion,” Oscar Christman, professor of 
Paidology, Ohio University, Athens, O 

Friday, July 1—(1) “Report of Com- 
mission on Statistics Relative to Children 
in the Public Schools of the United States 
Who Need Special Methods of Instruc- 
tion,” F. W. Booth, editor of Association 
Review, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. (2) 
“The Chicago Hospital School for Ner- 
vous and Delicate Children; Its Educa- 
tional and Scientific Methods,’ Miss Mary 
RK. Campbell, secretary, Chicago, Ill. (8) 
“The Teacher and the Defective Child,” 
Dr. M. A. Goldstein, St. Louis, Mo. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN EDUCA- 
TION. ~ 

President, R. A. Cochrane; Talklai, Ariz, 

Monday, June 27, 9.30 a. m.- -Prelimi- 
nary session at which addresses will be 
delivered by* Most Rev. J. J. Glennon, 
D. D., Archbishop of St. Louis, Mo.; Hon. 
W. A. Jones, U. S. Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs; Superintendent F. Louis 
Soldan of St. Louis; D. R. Francis, presi- 
dent of the Universal Exposition, St. 
Louis, Mo., and other prominent officials 
of the Exposition. 

Tuesday, June 28.—Joint session with 
the Department of Elementary Educa- 
tion. 

Wednesday, June 29.—Joint session with 
the Department of Manual Training. 

Thursday, June 3U.—Round Table Con- 
ference of Indian workers. 

Friday, July 1—Round Table Confer- 
ence of Indian workers. 

Pregrams for the other departments are 
not yet ready for announcement but will 
be completed at an early date. 

Irwin Shepard, 
Secretary. 


OF INTEREST TO MANY. 


An artist’s requirement is very exacting. 
The pencil must be strictly true to grade 
marking. When he selects a certain num- 
ber it must be with absolute confidence 
that it will do the work required of it. 
The fineness of a line, or the soft broad- 
ness of a sketched idea, means success in 
the completion of the picture. The artist 
is as careful in the selection of his lead 

encil as he is in the selection of his 

rushes and his colors. They must be 
erfect, regardless of price. The leads in 
American Graphite Artists' pen- 
cils are extra fine and perfectly graded. 
The hard grades are peculiarly adapted 
for architects, draughtsmen, and _ engi- 
neers. The finest cil landscapes ever 
seen were drawn with Dixon’s M. and 5 
M. grades, by artists who gave their un- 
qualified preference to Dixon's American 
Graphite pencils over all others for art 


work. 


G. Franklin ing of Hawley street and 
Hawley place, Boston. has two concen~- 
trated ink powders, which he is sending 
out, postpaid, for twenty-five cents a 
package, one which will make a pint of 
the hest red ink, and one for twenty cents 
a package, which will make a gallon of the 
hest black ink. The directions for making 
are very simple, and those who have used 
the inks pronounce them as free flowing, 
unfading, and unsurpassed by any. These 
inks are very much cheaper than any 
others. 


LHE BUSLUN 


GLOBE. 


At the Globe theatre beginning Mcnda 
April 4, Lulu Glaser is to rok to Mos 
ton for a two-weeks’ engagement to be 
again seen in “Dolly Varden,’’ tne comic 
opera Which was written for her by stan- 
isiaus Stange, who furnished tne book 
and the lyrics, and Julian Kdwards, who 
composed the music, “Dolly Varden” 
is one of the very few musical attractions 
to have been seen in this city during the 
present season that has scored a really 
big hit. It proved to be a genuine comic 
opera, possessing a plausibie siory, anu 
music of a much higher order than is to 
be found in the prevailing type of musical 
comedies. The predominating feature of 
the performance is its daintiness anda ab- 
solute freedom from farce comedy me.h- 
ods, in fact, there is no part in “Dolly 
Varden” for a low comedian, the tun- 


making being all intrusted to Miss Glaser 


herself in the role of the unsophisti- 
cated ccuntry girl. The story is of tne 
adventures that befall “Dolly Varden,” 
who, by the way, bears no relationsaip 
to the “Dolly’’ of Dickens’ *‘Barnaby 
Rudge.’’ She has been left to the ca.e 
of Jack Fairfax, who is to act as her 
guardian, and who also has control of her 
fortune, which by the terms of the will 
reverts to him, should she marry without 
his consent. He wishes to wed her him- 
self, thus gaining the money and a pretty 
wife as well. In order to do this, he keeps 
her secluded from all contact with tne 
outside world, and especially from the gso- 
ciety of: eligible young men. Captain 
Belleville meets “Dolly,” falls in love 
with her, and the plot ofthe play revolves 
around the efforts of the youthful pair to 
outwit the old ogre, which of course they 
eventually succeed in doing, and all ends 
happily, as it should in comic opera. The 
same elaborate production as that seen 
at the Colonial theatre will be given of 
“Dolly Varden,’’ and the cast. remains 
practically unchanged. In the company 
are Forrest Huff, Harold Blake, John 
Dunsmure, W. H. Fitz-Gerald, George 
Head, Martin Cheesman, Lillian Wal- 
bridge, Emmalyn Lackey, and _ Lotta 
Gale During Miss Glaser’s engagement 
at the Globe, the orchestra will be in- 
creased to the full operatic capacity. 


COLUMBIA. 


One of the greatest successes In recent 
years in the popular-priced theatres of 
this country has been the_ sensational 
melodrama, “A Hidden Crime,’ which 
comes to the Columbia theatre on Mon- 
day evening of next week under the di- 
rection of J. M. Ward, a manager who 
has already presented several successful 
popular-priced attractions in this city. 
The play was written by John Lockney, 
an actor who has had years of experience 
on the stage. The principal character is 
that of an aged millionaire who has for 
years been a slave to absinthe. The first 
act is laid in the slums of San Francisco, 
the scene showing the Golden Gate harbor 
in the distance. The second act takes 
place within the parlors of a noted gam- 
bling hell, and is said to be one of the 
most original scenes of its kind ever 
shown upon the stage. The third act 
occurs within the confines of a beautiful 
rose garden, the setting used in this scene 
beng one of the most expensive ever de- 
vised for a popular-priced attraction. 
The climax of the play occurs in the 
fourth act, which shows a mammoth sus- 
pension bridge which is. wrecked by the 
villains of the piece, and precipitates two 
men a distance of forty feet. All of the 
situations in the play are said to be logi- 
eal, and the plot is carefully unfolded dur- 
ing the action. The character of the 
absinthe fiend is said to be one of the most 
pathetic roles that has yet been presented 
on the stage, and the lesson taught by the 
character is a powerful one. The piece 
will be finely presented by a cast which 
is headed by the author, Mr. Lockney, and 
by Miss Pauline Fletcher, a beautiful and 
accomplished actress. The usual matinees 
will be given on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday afternoons. 


MAJESTIC. 


That popular comedian, George W. Mon- 
roe, comes to the Majestic theatre on 
Monday night of next week for an en- 
gagement of one week in his greatest suc- 
cess, ‘My Aunt Bridget.” Mr. Monroe 
was one of the first to present the type of 
character with which he is so identiticd as 
far back as when Mr. and Mrs. George 5. 
Knight were prominent stars in the the- 
atrical profession. At that time the char- 
acter of a rollicking Irish servant girl had 
always been portayed by @& woman, 
but Mr. Monroe conceived the idea of 
making Bridget a distinct character crea- 
tion. From this one character Mr. Monroe 
had a play written, entitled, “My Aunt 
Rridget,’’ which he first produced ten or a 
dozen years ago. The piece proved a suc- 
eess from the very opening night, and he 
played it for several seasons with consid- 
erable profit. Mr. Monroe’s impersonation 
of the titular role is most amusing. His 
company this season is said to be one of 
the best he has ever had, and includes 
such favorites as Nellie Donor, Jethro 


Warner, Bert Thayer, Joe Doner W. 

Black, "Carrie Godfrey, Carolyn “Luss, 
ilinore Hatch, Pauline Harice, Ma Cal- 
houne, Kthel Lytell, Edith Edwar » Lu- 
cile J.oser, Florence Homer, Jane 
Lovell, lrene Humphries, Bessie Howland 
Catherine Campbeil, and others. All of 
the songs and musical numbers used in 
the production this season are brand new 
and a week of jollity is promised. . 


TREMONT. 


It was to have been ex ted tha 
George Ade’s “Peggy from aris,” that 
witty, brilliant, musical comedy that has 
scored one of the greatest successes ever 
attained by a play of this class, would 
draw big audiences to the Tremont thea- 
tre, and this pectalion has been realized. 
With its wit, its droll characters, funny 
situations, and delightful music, it is of 
unfailing interest, That all of its many 
possibilities are fully brought out is cer- 
tain from the excellent company that 
Henry W. Savage is offering in it. 
cast includes Misses Georgia Caine, 
Guelma Baker; Helen Hale, Josie Sadler, 
Alice Hageman, Olivette Haynes, Messrs: 
George Richards, Arthur Deagon, Jacques 
Kruger. Paul Nicholson, E. H. O’Connor 
Dan Baker, Goodwal Dickerman, Harold 
Crane, Harry Benham, and Samuel Chad- 
wick. This company has never been ex- 
celled by a musical comedy organization. 
Much of the scenery is new, and many of 
the costumes, and Mr. Ade has made cer- 
tain changes in the play, introducing 
fresh humor. Those who wish to see 
this delightful comedy will need to go to 
the Tremont theatre soon, as “Pe; 
from Paris’’ will be in Boston only this 
week and next. There will be matinees 
Wednesday and Saturday. 


KEITH’S. 
Ligby Bell, who is too well- 
known to the average theatre-goer 
to need any advance “booming,” is 


to be one of the headliners o the 
vaudeville program at Keith’s for the 
week of April 4. Mr. Bell will tell 
stories, sing and give a dialect recitation, 
and his engagement will be for one week 
only. Other entertainers on the same 
bill are: Charles Bradshaw, a well-knowa 
comedian, and company, in the farce, 
“Fix in a Fix’; Fields and Ward, the 
inimitable “patterers’’; George Felix and 
Lydia Barry, in an eccentric comedy, 
dancing, and singing sketch; the Holloway 
trio, the most skilful wire performers in 
the world; Dora Pelletier, in songs and 
stories; Arthur Buckner, an expert bi- 
cycle rider; and Parker's trained dogs, 
one of the best troupes of canines in the 
business. Robert Hilliard is underlined 
for the week of April 11, when he will p-ay 
“Number ‘ 


MUSIC HALL, 


One of the biggest successes of last sea- 
son presented at Boston Music Hall was 
the sensational melodrama, entitled ‘‘Why 
Women S8in,’’ written by Will C. Murphy. 
Those who prophesied that the piece 
would fail on account of its name were 
disapppointed, for it proved to be one of 
the biggest melodramatic successes of re- 
cent years, and has played to record-break- 
ing business in every city it has visited. 
The principal company comes back to 
Music Hall on Monday afternoon of next 
week, and no stronger Easter week at- 
traction could have been selected for the 
popular playhouse than this. ‘The story 
of the play is intense and the plot pos- 
sesses more originality of conception than 
is usually found in plays of this type. 
There is nothing in the play that borders 
upon suggestiveness, and the piece is pure 
and moral in tone, teaching a powerful 
lesson that should be heeded by everyone, 
The play is splendidly mounted, the man- 
agement having equipped the production 
with one of the most lavish outlays of 
scenery and mechanical effects ever seen 
with a popular-priced production, and the 
cast is said to be one of the best that has 
been seen on the popular-priced circuit 
this season. Daily matinees wll be given 
as usual. . 


VARIETIES. 


HIS PROPOSAL 


“I love you, pretty maid,” he said; 
“But should you say me nay, 

I would not die as others have, 
Whom you have turned away. 


“TI would not go and kill myself— 
A foolish thing to do— 

I’d give some other pretty maid 
The love I offered you.” 


She sat awhile, all wrapt in thought. 
What else was there to do? 

She heaved a sigh, and shyly said, 
“T guess I’ll marry you.” 


—Cecile I. Gardner. in the September 
Woman’s Home Companion. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—A novel feature of the April Century 
is the opening part of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s 
new. record of “The Youth of Washing- 


ton,” told in the form of an autobiography. 
With it is given a portrait of Dr. Mutch- 
ell, recently made by John S. Sar.e.t. 
Readers interested in the war in the E ost 
will turn first of all to “The Great Sive- 
rian Railway,” a paper written from re- 
cent personal investigation by James W. 
Davidson, lately appointed United States 
consul at Antumg. Mr. Davidson had 
unique facilities for his four months’ 
study of the great thoroughfare A 
paper of current interest in scientific in- 
vestigation, entitled ‘“‘Protozoa and Dis- 
ease,”’is contributed by Gary N. Calkins, 
of Columbia University, whose important 
work in tracing the life history of the 
smallpox germ is about to be announced, 
The article is illustrated by the author. 
“Landmarks of Poe in Richmond,” by 
Charles Marshall Graves, is a paper of 
identifications in the field of perennial 
interest, and is illustrated by pictures by 
Harry Fenn and by a number of new por- 
traits. “The Fights of the Fur Compan- 
ies,” by Agnes C. Laut, is a chapter of ad- 
venture in the Louisiana Purchase il- 
lustrated by Remington, Fenn, and 
others, and presenting a quaint and hith- 
erto unpublished portrait of John Jacob 
Astor. Maurice Maeterlinck, whose arti- 
cle, “Our Friend, the Dog,” in a recent 
number of The Century attracted 
_ very large attention, contributes an essay 
on “Sincerity and Love.” 


—The April Cosmopolitan is strong in 
its distinguishing features—illustrated 
articles of timely interest and emtertain- 
ing fiction. In the leading article, John 
Brisben Walker discusses that question 
of momentous importance, “If Europe 
Should Go to War.” Broughton Branden- 
burg contributes an illustrated descrip- 
tive article on Gibraltar and the life to 
be encountered there, under the title 0? 
“The Keeper of the Eastern Gate.” The 
Russo-Japanese difficulties are not for- 
gotten. Edwin Wildman, former United 
States consul at Hong Kong, describes 
“The Court of a Twentieth-Cencury Mi- 
kado.” and there is also a series of illus- 
tratious of Russian army types. Mrs. 
Richard Mansfield delights theatre-goers 
with her clever paper on “Audiences.” 
Other contributors are Cyrus Townsend 
Brady—with “Panama and the Knights- 
Errant of Colonization” in the ‘Dramatic 
History of South America” serics: Murat 
Halstead treats us from his we!l-stored 
memory to “Some Breakfasts with Hor- 
ace Greeley,” and William R. Stewart 
has a brief advance notice of the Lew's 
and Clark Exposition to be held at Port- 
land, Oregon, next year. The fiction is 
good and the illustrations throughout this 
number are as profuse and beautiful as u.ya), 


—The April number of Everybody's 
Magazine opens with an article on “The 
Greatest World’s Fair,’ and the two men 


most able to do the subject justice have 
treated it. David R. Francis, president 
of the Exposition company, furnishes the 
text, and Vernon Howe Bailey, the distin- 
guished young artist, has done ihe illus- 
trations. This, however, is but one good 
feature in the varied number. Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis contributes a most 
important article on the subject of “Con- 
solidating the Churches.” Still anotbe~ 
instance of good editing is a char- 
acter-study of Arthur Pue Gorman. The 
manly statesman’s life has been written a 
hundred times, but here’s really a_ bril- 
liant sketch of the man by E. M. Kings- 
bury, who told so amusingly two mon‘hs 
ago the strange story of John W. Gates. 
It may be added that the fiction in this 
number is capital, especially the pampas 
getery by William Bulfin. 


—The National magazine for April is 
brim full of bright and timely papers on 
‘travel, science, art, politics, business 
education, the stage, and current events. 
with half a dozen attractive short stories. 
Among its chief features are papers on 
the Russia-Japan war by Yone Noguchi, 
the poet. and Peter MacQueom, the trav- 
eler. (Tilustrated). “Whistler and H's 
Work.” by William Howe Downs. (Tl!us- 
trated). “Germany in 1950,” a forecast 
of vast changes in Europe, by Poultney 
Bigelow. “Wemen in the Jury Box.” by 
Ida Husted Harper. “Ree'proc'ty ir 


Ce--da,’’ a Canadian declaration of in- 
d-~-ndence, by Joseph Howe Dickson. 
“"“%e New Orleans Girl,” a delightful 


character study by Columbine. ‘Why 
Have We so Many IJliterates?” by Frank 
Putnam. “Affairs in Washington,” by 
Joe Mitchell Chapple, and “Timely Top- 


Holden 


One Price to all School Boards. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


In order to Scientifically Promote Economy 


and Cleanliness in the Schoolroom 


School Boards find it necessary to Adopt the 


HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS 


Which.... 


Increases the Lives of the Text-Books 50 per cent. to 100 per cent. 
Keeps them Clean, Neat, and Healthful, as well as 
In Perfect Repair, for a full school year. 


BOOK COVERS, 
SELF-BINDERS, and 
TRANSPARENT PAPER 


AVE 
MONEY 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Samples free. 


Springfield, Mass. 


ics of the Stage,” by George T. Richard- 
son. Boston: 944 Dorchester avenue. 


-—The Woman’s- Home Companion for 
April is a timely, up-to-date magazine. 
its bird’s-eye view of the St. Louis Ex- 
position is. of interest to everybody. 
“Curious Easter Custcms in Spanish 
Countries” is another unique pictorial 
feature. Arthur Hoyt, the brilliant young 
correspondent, writes intimately of “The 
Chicago Girl Who Rules India,” and 
Martha Sanford gives us a glimpse of the 
pranks of college girls. Fiction by Opie 
Read, John Worne, Otho Senga, and 
others gives just the right brighiness of 
tone to an Easter number, Miss Gould's 
fashion pages, Mrs. Saint-Maur’s travel 
helps, Mrs. Low’s cooking lessons are all 
just what the women want at this season. 
There are also talks on gardening; on 
Easter entertainments, on how to make 
pin-money. The Crowell Publishing 
Company, Springfield, Ohio; one dollar a 
year. 


—The April number of the ‘I'wentieth 
Century Home” is quite up to the stand- 
ard set by the first two numbers. From 
a long list of contributors we gather the 
names of Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
Clara Morris, Heinrich Conried, liezekiah 
Butterworth, Garrett P. Serviss, Harry 
Thurston Peck, the late Surgeon-General 
William A. Hammond, Tom Masson and 
Theodosia Garrison. The artic‘es one 
and all are planned for women who have 
serious interests in life. They cover 
many branches of effort in which women 
have a part. The illustrations are un- 
usually numerous anti beautiful. Irving- 
ton-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.: The Cosmo 
politan Company. 


—Henry McBr-de of the School of Indus- 


trial Arts of Trenton, N. J., in an illus- 


trated article in the March Chatauquan 
writes of “The Arts and Crafts in Techni- 


eal Schools,” and Anna Botsford Com- 
stock, in the current nature study, de- 
scribes “The Skunk Cabbage’ and “The 
Mourning Cloak.” 


PAID FOR EXPOSITIONS. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

Since 1862 the Congress of the United 
States has appropriated no less a sum 
than $25,607,852 for expositions, domestic 
and foreign, distributed as follows:-- 


1862—-I.ondon ............. $72,000 
1876—Philadelphia ............ 2,533,184 
1879—Sydney, New South Wales 20,000 
1880—-Melbourne, Australia .... 58,000 
Berlin, Germany ........ 20,060 
1884—New Orleans ............ 1,650,000 
1885—Cincinnati .............. 157,750 
1888—Barcelona, Spain ........ 28,380 
Brussels, Belgium ....... 35,000 
1892—Madrid, Spain ........... 25,000 
1896—Nashville ............... 130,000 
18y8—Bergen, Norway ......... 20,000 
Classified, the division is:— 


All of which is money well spent. 


Sore throat and hoarseness immedi- 
ately disappears if you use The Root,— 
we mean Colcrado Cough and Catarrh 
Root, 


“‘Give me the 


Remington” 
says the experienced buyer 


Remington 
Typewriter Co. 


327 Broadway, 
New York. 


Author—‘How do you like my book?” 

Critic—“I don’t like it at all.” 

Author—‘But don’t you think it con- 
tains food for thought?” 

Critic—‘‘Plenty of food, but wretchedly 
cooked.” 


Have you tried G. Franklin King's 
“Vertical’’ pens? If not, it would be weil 
to send for a sample or for a trial order, 
as ver his advertisement on another page. 
and his Beacon pencils at fifty cents a 
dozen, or $5 a gross, have no superiors. 
A sample dozen pens and a pencil will be 
~~ for six cents, which isn’t much money 

try on an experiment. Mr. King is 
Seine to risk his reputation on the goods. 
Send to G. Franklin King, Hawley wrrest 
and Hawley place, Boston. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 


TEACHERS’ AC. E Ni CY 


A. G. FISHER, 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F. McCullo 


h Teachers’ 


Fine Arts Building, 


Agency, CHICAGO. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND pate tint BUREAU. 


NO Ww IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur r 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. 


ight through the year. Member- 
rite for application blank to-day. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Teachers’ 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 


EASTERN 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COLUMBUS 
OHIO 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers 


Al 


and constantly increasing direct patronage from the best schools renders our 


service invaluable to every progressive teacher. 
Our new Reference Book will interest you. Sent free on application. 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


WANTED: Normal graduates of experience. 


Regier with us and 
mprove your prospects. 
All schools supplied 
with modern teachers. 
B, F. CLARK, Manager, 
407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 


HE SOUTH AND WEST 


offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 
teachers than any 


other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 


done a 


For write to CLAUDE J. BELL, 


successful business in this field. 


Better openings now than ever before. 
roprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


()i10 
BU REAU 


Always has vacancies for competent teachers. We de: l with 
School Officials direct ; our terms are reasonable, member- 
ship fee not necessary. 
day for new Manual. 


Now isthe time to enroll. Write to- 


1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FROM MISSOURI TO WISCONSIN 
One of our candidates living in Missouri has just been engaged to go to Wisconsin, at 
$1,200. He is a first.class penman, and an all-round commercial teacher. 
FROM WISCONSIN TO MASSACHUSETTS 
Another of our candidates, three weeks ago, 


traveled from Milwaukee to Detroit to meet a 
school official from Massachusetts who went that 
far west to meet him. The Milwaukee man was 
engaged at $1,300. He is first of all a true man, 
That is 
of course, 


and secondly, a fine commercial teacher. 
the kind we recommend, though we, 
cannot help getting others on our list. 


We submit personal a d professional data to 
school officials before notifying candidates, so that 2 
an elimination of the manifestly unfit may be made 
Can you ap 


with the minimum of annoyance. 
ciate such consideration ? Then give us a tria 


We invite correspondence. 
Address the Manager, 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A Specialty by a Specialist. 


5 Baker Avenue, Beverly, Massachusetts, 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS Locust St. Louts. 


RAILROAD BEAUTIFUL” 


Is the title of an interesting criticism by 
Charles Mulford Robinson of the Boston 


& Albany R. R. artistic suburban sta- 
tions and landscape gardening. It is re- 
issued in pamphiet form and may be se- 
cured by addressing A, S. Hanson, gen- 
eral passenger agent, Boston. 


> 


VARIETIES. 

Two little girls were engaged in an an- 
imated discussion as to the merits of their 
respective homes. 

“Well, anyway,’”’ said one little maiden 
in a triumphant tone, “you may have 
more bedrooms than we have, but we 
have more cream than you do. We have 


—— for our cereal every single morn- 
ng.” 

“Pooh!” said the other, “that’s noth- 
ing. We own a Jersey cow, and we get a 
whole cowful of cream twice every day.” 
—August Lippincott’s. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by,mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 


fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Some New Books. 


Author. Publisher Price 

Horne The Macmillan Company, N. _Y. $1.75 
Bradley 1.00 
Yeats “ “ 1.25 
Houghton, Mifflin & Boston. 5.00 
Jackson 1.50 
Taylor Ginn & Co., Bosto -75 
Scherer J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila. 1.50 
Sawyer 2.00 
Coulter D. Appleton & — 
Steiner The Outlook Co., "ae 
Turpin (Ed. Maynard, Merrill 66. N. B0 
Turpin | Ed 40 
Ballebury Henry Holt Co., N. Y. 4.00 
Stiles Eaton & Maines, “ 1.00 
Gale Fleming H. Revell Co. p Coens 1.50 
Matthay Longmans, Green, & Co. N.Y. 1.69 
Scherger 1.10 
Eggleston A. 8. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Ramband Scott-Thaw Company. 1,00 
Sutcliffe T, Crowell & Co. N, 1.50 
Shakespeare -50 
Hill N.Y 5.00 
Ames James H. West Co., Boston. 75 
Sanborp 75 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS SINGLE CANDIDATES 


Richburg, N. ¥Y. Can you send usa man to take my place in this school April 28? I wish to be re. 
leased from my contract at that time.— Principal J. M. Reed, March 15, 1904. 


Long Distance Telephone.—Take the first train for Richburg, Allegany couvty, and make personal 
application for principalship, to begin April 23. —_‘I shall; recommend no one else, and have no doubt you 
will be elected.—7o Leon J, Tarbell, East Freetown, N. Y., March 16. 


I was elected principal of the Richburg union school to fill the vacancy beginning April 23. Will 
send you commission in a day or two.—Mr. Tarbell, March 238. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥ 
introduces to Coll 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, “tna Fam 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Assistanta, Tutors, and Governesses. 
or every department of instruction; recommends to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency “new vou” 


New York 
ublic da private 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC 


378 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 


School d Coll 
C.J. ALBERT, Manager. set, ted 
Western Office: Los Angeles. eer Book contained valuable information Free! 


H E B ES’ THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal! School vacancies, 

and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and, 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


Write us. 
Schermerhorn 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore. 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 ros Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 C SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bl 
CHICAGO, 203 Mi chigan Boulevard. SPOKANgE, Wash.,313 Rockery Block Lo8 ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P, FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N, Y, 


Gives direct 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. 14th St., N. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


Boston, Mass.: 
4 


C. A. score. & CO., 


M. ©. A Bide. Los t Boston 
Wanual. 


Send for Agency 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 
T hers’ C tive A iati 
eacners o-operative Association 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago 


Positions filled, 6,400. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-4 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


WM. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


eR EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself tu 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLDG. Drs Moinzs, Iowa. 


EACHERS 


WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Education 
dated Jan. 1 and Oct. 15, 1903. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


431 
State Mutual Building, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


No, 61 E. 9th St., NewYork. 


, 


WANTED 


A woman as equal partner in a well-estab- 
lished, growing and flourishing Private School 
for Girls in Southern New England. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, 


Any Subscriber 


of the JourNAL or Epvucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper senq. 
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Summer S§ chools. 


University of Illinois 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 13 to August 12, 1904 


Faculty of 49. More than 100 courses. Special 
opportunities for teachers to do advanced work. 

uition for the session only $i2. 

Among the prominent educators who will conduct 
courses or deliver special lectures during the session 
are: 

Professor JOAN V. DENNEY, of the ObLio State 
University. 

Professor HENRY JOHNSON, of Eastern Illinois 
State Normal school. 

Professor WILLIAM EDWARD SIMONDS, of Knox 
College. 

Superintendent CALVIN N. KENDALL, of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Professor PAUL HENRY HANUS, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Profersor ALBEL.T BUSHNELL Hakrt, of Harvard 
University. 

Catalog and full information sent — applica 
tion to THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, Director. 

Urbana, Lllinois 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Summer School 


Term, July 5- August 13, 1904 

Courses will ke given in Architecture, Botany, 
Chemistry, English, French, German, Latin, His- 
tory, Mathematics, Physics, Politica! Science, and 
Psychology. 

For information address ARTHUR H. QUINN, Di- 
rector of the Summer School, College Hatl, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

JosIAH H. PENNIMAN, Dean. 


SHORTHAND If you wish to learn the latest, 
* easiest, and best, send for free 
Sample Pages and “ Explanations” of “College Course 
of Shorthand,” which is a complete text-book for Schools 
and Home Study,—a revelation of simplicity. : 
FRANCIS J. STEIN, Publisher, 
sist and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Summer School of Arts and Sciences 


Offers courses for men and women in Greek, Latin, 
English, Elocution, German, French, Spanish, 
History, Economics, Psychology, Philosophy, Edu- 
cation. Architectural Drawing, Music, Mathematics, 
Surveying, Shopwork, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
Geology, Geography, and in Physical Education. 
These courses are open without entrance exami. 
nation to all qualified persons. They are prima: ily 
designed for teachers, The University Libraries, 
Museums, Laboratories, etc, will be at the service 
ot members of the Summer School. The School 
opens Tuesday, July 5th, and closes Friday, August 
12th, 1904. For full announcement of courses offered 
and information about expenses, address the Clerk 
of the Summer School, J. L. LOVE, 16 University 
Ha'l, Cimbri Mass. 
N. S. SHALER, Chairman. 


Cornell Summer Session 


July 7 — Aug. 19, 1904 
- [18 Courses in 23 Departments 
SPECIAL MENTION: Over 30 Courses in Geog- 
raphy and Nature Siudy for Grade and High School 
Teachers. 
Tuition fee, $25.00. Knowledge, Health, Pleasure. 
Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 
THE REGISTRAR, Cornell 
thaca, 


SELECT TOUR, 
specially adapted 
to teachers, lim- 
ited and person. 
ally escorted. 
Going or return- 


ing by S.S. Baltic, 
the newest and largest steamer in the world. 
Apply at once. 


Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, 
Flemington B50, N. J. 


Limited 


to Kansas City. Its 
short line of the 


lighted throughout, a 
sleepers, dining cars, 
tion sleepers, chair cars 
Chicago 6.00 p. m. 


W. W. HALL, 


New England Passenger Agent, 


The Southwest 


Is the new electric-lighted train, Chicago 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway. 


-By one Missouri editor it has been called 
“The Sure Nut Hurry-up Train between 
Chicago and Kansas City.” 


Arrives Kansas City 
8.40 a m. Union Stations in both cities. - 
Two stations in Kansas City. 


route is via the new 


It is electric- 
nd carries standard 
compartment-observa- 
and coaches. Leaves 


369 Washington Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


UNIVE RSILY ¥ Write for Calalogues, 


 Price-List, 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


PUBLISHING 


COMIPANY : v New York. v 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—— 


Your Theme 


—if you are wiees or speaking on any educatiunal 
subject—is probably treated by an expertin one or 
more articles in the back numbers of 


Zducation 


now io its 24th year. Our complete card - index 
makes entire contents available. Send us your 
subject and we can name and furnish vol. and num- 
ber containing discussion of same. Single copies, 
35 cents. Subscription price, #300 a year. The 
leading monthly magazine of secondary education. 
Send us your entire periodica) list for quotation 


THE PALMER CoO., 
50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and School 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and train. 
ing of teachers in all branches of i adustrial draw 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FramincHaAm, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address Hanky WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NOBMAL SOHUOL, Mss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boros, A.M, 


Qi TATE NOBMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
‘* For both sexes. For catalogues address th 
. P. BEoKWwIrTa. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrrousuRG, Mass 
“9 For both sexes. For catalogues address 
GO Prinnine’. 


Principal, 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers 
pleasemention Journal of Education. 


Fac Smile Portrait of 


Br. Wim. C. Harris 


A Word About the Original, 


The famous German artist, Herr Rosert Scnape, who has painted the portraits of 
many eminent men and women of both Europe and America, recently completed a successful 
painting of Dr. William T. Harris, the United Siates Commissioner of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. This portrait is pronounced by those who know intimately the distinguished «cu- 
cator, and who are also an authority on works of this kind, as being a most 1«markably lifelike 
production. 

The artist happily succeeded in securing a facial expression characteristic of his subject, 
and one with which his thousands of friends and admirers in the educational life of the United 
States are familiar. The face is brought out in somewhat stronger physical vigor than the 
Doctor manifests at this time. Ihe artist has lent his subject something of the robustness 
implied by his intellectual strength. 


For Office and Home and Schoolroom Decoration. 


The deep and rich coloring of the canvas 
makes the picture an attractive ornament 
aside from the fact that the subject itself 
makes it an appropriate one. The size is 
17x21, which is most suitable for framing 


As a subject for schoolroom decoration it 
is most appropriate and will prove a daily 
inspiration to the students. In the home as 
well as office its presence on the walls is a 
constant tribute to the cause of education, and 


will add dignity to the surroundings. 


$1,000 Painting Reproduced. 


In order that this work may reach the eyes of others it has been reproduced, with the 
color stone process, requiring twelve distinct printings. Every characteristic of the canvas 
and the brush, every shade and color, are brought out just as they are found in the original. 
The reproduction is a distinct achievement in modern color work in that the copy can scarcely 
be distinguished from the original oil painting. 

The production of this work cannot, owing to the great financial outlay involved, be re- 
garded as a strictly commercial enterprise. It is rather a tribute to America’s greatest edu- 
cator in that it will preserve for posterity a true and lifelike portrait of him who has accom- 
plished so much for the cause of education. 


How the Reproduction Was Made. 


After the original oil painting was completed, it took skilled artists several months to 
discern and pick out the various shades and colors employed and transfer their equivalent upon 
huge stones. These stones, twelve in number, begin with apparently meaningless shades, fol- 
lowed by some strong color, only to be subdued by the next—and so on, until with the aid of 
the last stone the portrait is brought eut with all the life and naturalness and the brush and 
canvas effects of the original painting. 


purposes. 


The selling price of this portrait has been fixed at $2.00 in order that it may receive the 
widest distribution, although in the art dealers’ stores it would readily command $5.00 or 


ae OUR OFFER 


Joyrnal of Education, | year, ‘ $2.50 
American School Board Journal, | year, , ; ; 1.00 
The Wm. T. Harris Portrait, » > “ 2.00 


ALL FOR $3.50 


The Harris Portrait will be securely packed and mailed, postpaid, to any address in the 
United States, its foreign possessions, and Canada. 


ENCLOSED find $3.50 for which send to my addresss 


The Journal of Education 
The American School Board Journal 
The Wm. T. Harris Portrait 


according to the offer published in your issue of March 31, 1904. 


SEND COUPON AND REMITTANCE DIRECT TO THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


MERSON 
College of Oratory. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy atid imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). rice in cloth, 50 cents j in paper, 25 cents. Order of 


ets NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
29-A Beacon St. 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D., President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America, It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICAGO: 
878 Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK: 
10 East 14th St., Manhattan, 


. 
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